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says, he objects to the Government’s policy of 
NOTES OF THE WEEK safeguarding and equal franchise, why does he 
choose as his method of reproof one that only has 
NSURANCE rates to cover the risk of a General | the effect of helping the opposition parties— 
| Election this year have been quoted during the | whose views on these two subjects can be no 
week at from 45 to 50 per cent. These are high, | more satisfactory to him than the Government’s? 
but probably not too high. Last week we | We learn that in the moments snatched from 
remarked that the lesson of the by-elections is | by-elections, Mr. Hailwood runs a mint. He 
that, there being no signs as yet of a serious | will understand us if we say that bad halfpennies 
turn-over of votes, the Government will be well | should be withdrawn from currency. 
advised to go to the country sooner rather than 


later. This week there have been signs as well | In our article on the Prayer Book situation we 
as rumours that they are thinking of doing so. | leave out of account the effect of the publication 
The reported additional cruiser cut and other | of the Malines Report. It cannot fail to be bad. 
foreshadowed naval economies, some warn- | The Malines Conversations were but semi-official, 
ings uttered by the Premier to be prepared | if they were that, and though the Report shows 
for the fray, and other recent tendencies | a remarkable extent of agreement in certain 
suggest that the Government may aim at a | important particulars, there are others—funda- 
popular Budget this spring and an election as | mental ones—that it leaves quite vague. But there 
soon after as may be. is enough agreement to cause anxiety in some 
quarters, where the fact that such agreement as 

The vagrant Mr. Hailwood has turned up ip was reached only applies to a very small and very 
Faversham. Not content with his performances | extreme section of the English Church will not be 
at Southend and Northampton he has had himself | properly appreciated. The fact that discussion 
nominated as Independent Conservative candidate | on reunion with Rome has taken place at all will 
for the Kent constituency. His object, unless it | be enough to strengthen a hundred latent 
be that of losing money, is obscure. If, as he | suspicions, and to quicken the perception of a 
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hundred hidden implications in the provisions of 
the new Prayer Book. Publication of the Report 
has come at what appears to have been a 
deliberately ill-chosen moment. Both extremes 
will use it—the one passively, the other actively— 
for all and more than all it is worth. 


The Foreign Office has published the full 
text of the British observations and suggestions 
on Security which have been submitted to the 
League. This long and detailed document boils 
down to a reiteration of the known British 
view, that the Government believe regional agree- 
ments to be both more workable and _ less 
dangerous than general, “ all-in’ security 
agreements. In short, the policy of Locarno is 
again held up as preferable to the policy of the 
Protocol. It is Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
September speech at Geneva in the form of a 
detailed memorandum. 


We have not yet had an opportunity to 
examine the full implications of this document, 
but our view of it necessarily echoes our view of 
Sir Austen’s Geneva Speech in September. 
While we regret that the British  con- 
tribution to Security must be mainly negative, 
we believe the Government are right in reiterating 
the undesirability of this country committing 
itself to obligations—involving the use of armed 
force—in respect of international disputes out- 
side the range and scope of its vital interests. 
The Locarno Treaties achieved something 
definite. Britain is willing to assist further in 
this direction, believing that security can at the 
present time be more firmly achieved through 
step-by-step arbitrational treaties than through 
larger and looser combinations. It is well that 
this view should again be plainly stated, for 
continental opinion seems strangely loath to 
believe that this country means what she says 
when she declares she has gone to the limit of 
her capacity in commitments. 


We have it on authority that the price of 
admiralty is blood: the price of empire, if 
less alarming to persons with weak nerves, is 
sufficiently disquieting. In order that a 
Commission may inquire into the constitutional 
experiment in India it has been necessary not 
only that Sir John Simon should abandon his 
legal career but that one of the greatest of 
English daily newspapers should be sold, and that 
the Ministry should undergo change. In 
that last consequence we find compensation. 
Particularly, we take pleasure in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Duff Cooper, one of the very 
ablest and most independent of the younger 
Conservatives, to a position for which he is 
admirably qualified. But are we here to find our 
public life reorganized or disorganized every time 
that an Indian inquiry becomes due ? 


Sir John Simon had an extremely good Press 
for the announcement of his retirement from the 
Bar. His decision to stick to politics is the more 
remarkable in view of the position at the present 
time, and the likely position in the immediate 
future, of the Party to which he belongs. He 
can see but meagre prospects of office as a Liberal, 
and a man of his gifts can hardly be content to 
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envisage an indefinite Back Bench existence 
Possibly it is his wish that his work in India 
should not terminate with the labours of the Com. 
mission of which he has this week sailed as 
chairman. While the Liberal Party has the 
probability before it of a lean time politically, it jg 
likely to continue to provide recruits for bj 
administrative posts like that of Viceroy. Buy 
this can only weaken it still further at home, 

{ 


The burial of Mr. Thomas Hardy jin 
Westminster Abbey, and its attendant circum. 
stances, raises the question of how far, in the 
instance of a national figure, a man’s own 
wishes in regard to his funeral should be 
respected and how far they should be subjected 
to the wishes of the nation. Mr. Hardy 
expressed a desire to be buried at Stinsford and 
not to be cremated. He was cremated, and he was 
buried in the Abbey; and by a compromise 
that we cannot regard as happy his heart was 
removed and committed to the earth of Wessex. 
The dignity of the occasion was not thereby 
enhanced. 


There is, of course, no doubt that Mr. Hardy’s 
fame fully entitled him to a place in the Abbey. 
For all that, there are many who feel that the 
character of his work and life peculiarly 
demanded that his ultimate resting-place should 
be in some quiet Wessex churchyard. Such a 
grave would have become a famous place of 
pilgrimage, and it is certain that his genius 
would have lost nothing of distinction or 
distinctiveness thereby. What is done is done, 
and since it was done we wish Mr. Arnold 
Bennett had not smirched the occasion with an 
unseemly attack on the Abbey arrangements and 
a quite unjustifiable criticism of the Royal Family 
for not having been present in person. 


We have already recalled with pride that 
probably the very last verses composed by 
Thomas Hardy appeared in this paper. We may 
now add that when, two years ago, the SATURDAY 
Review celebrated its seventieth birthday, he 
wrote to us in these terms: ‘‘ I am sorry to be 
unable to send a special contribution to the 
REVIEW marking its arrival at the Psalmodic age 
of three-score and ten, but I may say that I am 
probably among its earliest readers still living, 
as I began to buy it when it was less than two 
years old.’’ A taste for the SaTuRDAy at the age 
of sixteen argued something uncommon in the 
reader. It can hardly have been its politics that 
drew him, and perhaps even its pungent dealings 
with contemporary literature did not attract him 
as much as its occasional but effective treatmentof 
the architectural matters in which Beresford Hope 
was interested. The oldest and most eminent 
reader of the paper now surviving may lb 
supposed to be Lord Balfour, whose uncle was its 
founder, and who was further interested in it by 
the activity of Lord Salisbury as its leader-writer. 


The compromise reached by the War Office 
and the committee representing the would-be 
protectors of the Surrey commons at Frensham, 
Thursley, Witley and Elstead is very far from 
satisfactory. ‘We admit that each party to this 
compromise has shown readiness to make cot- 
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cessions, and that the thing sounds like an 
instance of goodwill reconciling opponents in a 
dispute that might have developed ugly tempers. 
But what is the result? The War Office secures 
the right of using the commons for manceuvres, 
over a period of ten years, without fee, unless 
two years hence it can be shown that grave 
has been done by tanks. In order to 
secure this privilege the War Office has agreed 
to stringent restrictions, which, we take it, will 
be detrimental to the requisite freedom of 
manceuvre. The interests of the lords of the 
manor need not concern us, since they made the 
offer which resulted in this compromise. But the 
public gains nothing from the agreement, 
except access to rather more of the heath lands 
than the area hitherto open to it. Two years is 
time enough to deface any country over which 
tanks are allowed to lurch, even though, in 
stultification of the objects of manceuvres, they 
should be told to lurch as delicately as Agag. 


Following the warning of Mr. Parker Gilbert, 
the Agent-General for Reparations, that econo- 
mies must be made in the German admini- 
strative system, Germany has formed a special 
society, composed of leaders from most of the 
parties, to promote a more centralized and 
economical administrative machine for the Reich. 
At the moment the Reich Government is supreme 
in matters of foreign affairs, justice, and military 
command. Almost all other matters are in the 
hands of the individual State Governments and the 
local authorities. It is a cumbersome and expen- 
sive system, the historical result of an Empire 
built out of what was once the old German Con- 
federation. The new movement hopes to abolish 
some of the smaller local administrations, to ‘‘ re- 
map’ some of the administrative territories, and 
generally to invest a greater control in the Central 
Authority. 


It is interesting to note that whereas this 
centralist movement has the adherence of many 
prominent personalities among the Centre and 
Left, most of the ‘“* particularist ’’ opposition 
comes from the Right. However strong the feel- 
ing for the Fatherland as a whole in matters of 
external politics, in home affairs the particularist 
spirit is still strong in Germany, and the reformers 
are having to walk warily. Not only is there a 
general disposition on the part of the South 
German States to refuse to accept any increase in 
the power of Berlin—which to them means as 
much ‘‘ Prussia ’’ as the seat of the Reich Govern- 
ment—but also the people of even the smallest 
German States are most resentful of having to 
obey officials from the service of another State, 
even in the interests of the general national good. 
The force of ‘‘ particularism ’’ is essentially a 
domestic matter. That it means little as a national 
issue was made evident by the failure of the 
French, a few years back, to promote a separatist 


— Republic to be severed from the German 
eich. 


The movement is also interesting, however, in 
relation to the question of the Austro-German 
“Anschluss.” For economic reasons most 
Austrians want union with the German Reich. 


They would be less anxious for such union 


were the Reich to become thoroughly cen- 
tralized. There are affinities between Catholic 
Austria and Catholic Bavaria, but none between 
Catholic Austria and Protestant Prussia. Like- 
wise most Austrian supporters of the ‘‘Anschluss’’ 
make two things clear: (1) that the individual 
nature of Austrian law and Austrian traditions 
should not be lost in the union and (2) that 
Vienna should continue to play in some measure 
its historic economic and cultural réle and not 
become a mere provincial town subject in all 
things to Berlin. Taking all these circumstances 
into account it does not seem that the centralizing 
reformers will be able to go much further than 
minor administrative reforms. 


We have received a letter from Lord 
Desborough—not for publication—in reply to our 
criticism last week of the lack of warning given to 
Thames-side inhabitants of the danger of a 
flood. In fairness to him it ought to be more 
generally recognized that he personally gave all 
the warning he could. He informs us _ that 
on the day the thaw began—January 1—he 
immediately had a warning broadcasted. Lord 
Desborough is not, of course, responsible for the 
tideway, and he gives it as his opinion that the 
volume of water coming down the river does not 
greatly affect the volume of water in the tidal 
portion. It was the tide coming up the river 
that caused the flood; to what extent it was 
augmented by the water coming down could be 
usefully examined by an independent inquiry. 
The appointment of a committee to inquire into 
the flood is inadequate. What is required is an 
investigation to discover and apportion responsi- 
bility such as is made after a railway accident 
or any similar disaster. The jury at the inquest 
on ten of the victims have expressed themselves 
as ‘‘ not satisfied that sufficient attention has 
been given to the safety of certain sections of 
the wall.’ 


The discovery of ‘‘ howlers’’ in historical 
and other fietion may be well enough as an 
occupation for the idle when the cross-word 
problem has been solved and the wireless 
programme has not begun—we ourselves make 
some such use of it in a Literary Competition 
this week—but the persons who have _ been 
writing about such ‘‘ howlers’’ to The Times 
are sadly in error if they think inaccuracies fatal 
to artistic success. The question is whether 
the slip destroys the illusion which it is the 
business of the novelist to create or does not 
destroy it. Take the case of a novelist who, 
having invented John Jones, despatches him to 
meet Mary Smith, another invention, by a train 
from No. 10 platform which actually would go 
from No. §. The characters and the journey 
being mythical, why should not the departure 
platform be other than the Southern Railway 
decrees? The slip may be funny to the porters; 
but art is not addressed to us as porters, or as 
members of any profession, clique or sect. Art 
is addressed to us as human beings, and so long 
as the novelist can maintain the illusion which 
art requires, he may falsify the calendar, defy 
Bradshaw, exhibit ample ignorance of things 
every lawyer or engineer or doctor knows, and 
be easy in his conscience. 
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THE VICTORIAN AMERICAN 


HE Americans seem to be better than we 

are at preaching naval disarmament, but we 

certainly excel them in the practice. It will 
be remembered that two out of the three cruisers 
which we were to lay down in the current 
financial year were dropped last November. The 
naval estimates for the coming year have not 
been published, but by this time they are 
probably as good as settled and a forecast that 
bears signs of inspiration says that it is proposed 
to drop a third cruiser. We are supposed to be 
working to a five-year programme propounded 
in 1925, under which we were to build some 
sixteen cruisers. By the end of the next financial 
year (April, 1929) we shall, if the forecast be 
correct, not have laid down more than ten, so 
that we shall have reduced our armaments in 
new cruisers by at least twenty per cent., and 
the saving in cost will be at the very least six 
millions. For a nation which is always being 
accused of ‘“navalism’’ and is sometimes 
reproached with having come badly out of the 
last disarmament conference, that is a creditable 
record. 

Contrast it with that of the Americans, who 
like to regard themselves as the heroes of that 
Conference and the protagonists of disarmament. 
The ‘‘ big navy ”’ party has just won a remark- 
able victory and a five-year programme of new 
construction is about to be launched which it is 
expected will sanction five new cruisers in each 
year besides other craft. That is to say, the 
disarming Americans are about to build twice 
aS many cruisers—and larger ones—as_ this 
Imperialistically-minded old country. We do not 
complain. It may be (as has happened before) 
that these big American programmes will never 
really take the water. Whether they do or not, 
it would be foolish of us to start competitive 
building, and we are at all times prepared to 
discuss fresh projects of disarmament or such 
understandings on naval policy as would exclude 
any notion of rivalry between the two countries. 
But if America is to have naval superiority, need 
she also hurl the moral superiority of her preach- 
ing so contemptuously against our better 
practice ? 

There is a similar contrast between preaching 
and practice even in the blessed lands where, as 
President Coolidge has just told the world, the 
spirit of Columbus is supreme. This spirit, we 
gather from his speech at the Pan-American 
Conference at Havana, thrills to noble chords. 
One is as the cooing of peace-doves, the other 
strikes the more intellectual but still moral 
notes of faith in self-government. It is 
unfortunate that the United States Government 
is the only Government in the world which is 
now at war or at any rate engaged in fighting; 
China is no exception, for she has no real 
Government. It is doubly unfortunate that the 
fighting should be not between Columbians and 
the heathen, but between two first cousins in the 
spirit of Columbus—to wit, between the United 
States and Nicaragua. Now we find it hard 


enough to understand the policy of Liberals 
nearer home without wishing to commit our- 
selves 


to sympathy with the principles of 


Nicaraguan Liberalism. Still, the fact must be 
faced that though Nicaraguan Liberals may not 
compare with our own in the plenitude of their 
party funds, they do seem to command the 
allegiance of two-thirds of the population of 
Nicaragua, and it is an awkward fact for the 
champions of the self-determination which 
according to President Coolidge, filled the sails 
of Columbus as he approached America. 

The Liberals won the election of 1924 in 
Nicaragua and ejected the Diaz party, which 
previous American Governments had supported 
to the no small advantage, it is said, of American 
financiers. The American marines are now 
supporting Diaz in his usurpation of power, and 
while we gather from Mr. Henry Stimson that the 
‘honour and prestige of the United States are 
involved in the recognition of Diaz’’ he does 
not say how much American money is also 
involved. But what have honour, prestige, 
efficiency, and even money to do with the matter 
if, as is said and generally believed in South 
America, they are in conflict with the Nicaraguan 
right of self-government? Why, if they had 
prevailed in Washington’s days, the United 
States might still be a bright constellation 
of jewels in the British Crown! Or are 
these overriding rights to be construed rigorously 
and literally only in backward, cautious lands 
like Europe, but loosely and with more tender. 
ness for high finance in the lands over which 
the spirit of Columbus broods? ‘We must not 
be understood to be unsympathetic with the 
difficulties of the United States in her relations 
with less perfect Republics than her own. We 
have had our difficulties with less perfect 
monarchies than our own in the East and else- 
where. Nor, we hasten to add, are we at all 
unsound on the Monroe doctrine. That is a cross 
which we may be sure America bears as meekly 
as she may, and there is much to be said for 
the view that if America prevents other Powers 
from interfering in the political affairs of the 
‘American continent she must take some 
responsibility for the good conduct of less 
enlightened Columbians on her own shoulders. 

We would admit that even the spirit of high 
finance and of economic progress may have its 
rights like the spirit of Columbus himself. We 
have suffered too much from these airy political 
generalizations coming from America to want to 
turn them against her. But again we would plead, 
since that be so, might we not be given a rest from 
these orations, which start from the assumption 
that there is something in the air of America that 
inoculates her from the maladies of Europe? 
There is a rodomontade of effete monarchies, and 
it helped to make the last European War. But 
even Presidents as well as Kaisers can be guilty 
of rodomontade, and, if the truth be told, the stuff 
that over-zealous Secretaries make Presidents talk 
affects South America much as the Kaiser’s 
Hochs used to affect Europe. Shall we start with 
the assumption that, wide as the Atlantic is, it 
does not divide human nature, and that we are 
both—Europeans and Americans—human beings 
with much the same passions, problems, and 
dangers, and without any moral superiority one 
over the other? If we could it would be very 
helpful. 
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The truth will out. it is that the United States, 
Government and people, are really old-fashioned 
mid-Victorians strayed into the twentieth century. 
The conception of domestic freedom in America of 
to-day, as in the England of Victoria, is negative 
and intolerant. The Radicals who have lost all 
their teeth by this time in Europe are still in 
America the same terrible fellows that they were 
when the old Manchester Guardian regarded 
Cobden as an extreme and dangerous man. The 
American ideas of international freedom are still 
corrupted by the same sense of moral superiority 
as led the English Victorians to wage the opium 
wars on China. The modern American 
is like the English Victorian, happy in a 
completely rounded and conclusive philosophy of 
the world. The Victorian Englishman was more 
certain about everything than the modern 
Georgian is about anything, and his American 
analogue is in the same happy state in relation 
to Europe and other backward institutions like 
Nicaragua. We do not grudge him the happiness 
of a mind made up and a pocket overflowing with 
gold. But we do dislike his airs of moral 


superiority. 


THE REVISED PRAYER BOOK 
MEASURE 


O-DAY, the Saturday on which these words 
Tire read, the Revised Prayer Book Measure 

is to be made public. Writing as we neces- 
sarily must before its publication, it is impossible 
to discuss it specifically. But its nature has been 
indicated in the statement issued by the Bishops 
on the completion of their deliberations last week, 
and from this it is clear that there has been no 
fundamental departure from the original Measure, 
that the Bishops have kept to their decision to 
make ‘‘ such changes, and such changes only, as 
may tend to remove misapprehension.’’ Indeed, 
this course is the only possible one open to 
the Bishops, who cannot go back on their con- 
sidered judgment, delivered with the whole force 
of the Church’s authority. To have done so would 
have meant moral abdication. They are com- 
mitted up to the hilt to the main provisions of the 
new Prayer Book, and on these they cannot com- 
promise. 

The reception of the revised Measure will show 
whether the ‘‘ removal of misapprehension ”’ has 
been satisfactorily accomplished. If it has, it still 
remains uncertain whether such removal is 
in itself enough to appease the conscience 
of the Protestant opposition. The reaction against 
the House of Commons for its rejection of the 
Measure has already spent itself. It would be 
idle to pretend that the last week or two have not 
witnessed a stiffening of the opposition. Opponents 
of the Measure will claim that it is useless to talk 
of removing misapprehension because there is no 
misapprehension, that in objecting to the pro- 
visions of the new Book they perfectly comprehend 
what it says and implies. Enough of them will be 
tight, at all events, to enable them to persuade a 
great many others less learned in doctrine and less 
intellectually convinced than themselves to con- 


tinue their opposition. Unless the modified 
Measure is much more modified than the forecasts 
have led people to believe, we are bound to admit 
that its prospects of success in the House of 
Commons are not at the moment rosy. 

Before the new Measure reaches Parliament 
again it has the Church Assembly to reckon with. 
There is some danger lest opposition from that body 
should now be sufficiently augmented to compromise 
seriously the moral authority of the Church in 
demanding acceptance by Parliament. | Unfor- 
tunately, the action of the Commons has given new 
courage to dissidents within the Church. Those 
with scruples against certain provisions of the new 
Book, who had previously for the sake of unity 
agreed to acceptance, now find themselves 
encouraged by the show of opposition in Parlia- 
ment to make their dissatisfaction vocal. Side by 
side with these there has been noticeable a 
regrettable weakening of confidence among some 
supporters of the Measure. There has also been 
at least one notable conversion from the Ayes to 
the Noes. The letter from the Archbishop of 
Wales, published in The Times of Tuesday, 
cannot fail to have an adverse effect on the fortunes 
of the Measure. 

‘With the Archbishop’s contention that 
the new Book will not achieve discipline, we can- 
not deal now. This is demonstrably to prejudge 
the issue. Only the working of the Measure can 
prove whether this object will be achieved; but to 
deny it the opportunity of being tested, on the 
ground that it will not, is to take refuge in a 
counsel of despair. His other main argument— 
that based on the obligations of an Established 
Church—is by no means clear. Nobody wants to 
deny that ‘‘ Establishment is a contract to which 
there are two parties.’’ If we understand the 
Archbishop rightly, he implies that the Church, 
in seeking to change the Prayer Book, seeks also 
to revise its obligations to the State. 
Obviously,’’ he says, a contract cannot be 
changed without the assent of both parties.’’ 
Obviously. But why should it be concluded that 
the State cannot agree to a change which the 
Church desires? We cannot see why the State 
should be bound by the conditions of 1662 any 
more than that the Church should be. If the 
State denies to the Church the right to make these 
changes, then, as the Archbishop says, the Church 
must ‘‘ revise her obligations to the State,’’ which 
is to say she must face Disestablishment. But to 
argue that the mere seeking of powers to enforce 
that of which she has herself by a vast majority 
approved is an act inconsistent with her obliga- 
tions to the State as an Established Church, is to 
beg the whole question. 

Though it is by no means certain that the 
Prayer Book will succeed at its second venture, 
it remains probable that it would not have failed 
at its first had the case for the defence been 
better put. This time the need for improvement 
in this direction is even greater. Between now 
and February, when the Church Assembly meets, 
and even more between then and the next 
occasion when the Measure comes _beforq 


Parliament, it is the duty of those who believe 
that the new Prayer Book is essential to the 
future unity and power of the Church of England 
to use every means at their disposal to make its 
provisions better understood. 
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A LETTER FROM IRELAND 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT] 


Dublin, January 16, 1928 

R. T. M. HEALY will be replaced at 

the beginning of next month by a new 

Governor-General, Mr. James MacNeill. Mr. 
MacNeill is the brother of a former cabinet 
minister and an Ulster Catholic by origin. He 
held a good position in the Indian Civil Service; 
on his retirement he interested himself in the national 
movement here, and after the establishment of the 
Free State became its High Commissioner in London. 
This appointment—assuming that the post of 
Governor-General must fall to a man of the orthodox 
religion and politics—seems to be an excellent one. 
When Mr. Healy became Governor-General his 
nephew, the late Kevin O’Higgins, recommended him 
as an ‘“‘ old man of the people.” Mr. Healy was, 
of course, much more than that. But it was assumed 
that people wanted to be assured of the thoroughly 
democratic character of the new regime. 

One or two sympathetic Irish peers would have been 
willing to accept the position, and now on his retirement 
Mr. Healy pays tribute to the ‘“‘gracious concurrence” 
which he has received from the old Unionist and 
Protestant party. Mr. Healy was a self-made man 
who started life without any artificial advantages. 
His clan—Healy-Sullivan of Bantry—has by virtue of 
ability achieved distinction and success with him. 
But the notion that the Irish like to see plain men 
of the people rise to high places through hard work 
and innate virtue seems to me to have a doubtful 
foundation in facts. Samuel Smiles was never a 
popular author in this country, and I fear we find 
little satisfaction in the reward of talent. Success is 
only excused in Ireland if influence can be alleged: it 
is safer for a man of ability in Ireland to belong to 
an organization, the Hibernians, the Freemasons or 
the I.R.B., or to be born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. 

It was supposed that the appointment of Mr. 
Healy would take the wind out of the Republican 
sails. The English regime in Ireland was aristocratic, 
and the arrival of an untitled Irish Nationalist at the 
Viceregal Lodge signified, therefore, a complete break 
with the past. All the same, I was told that a great 
many electors in the West of Ireland vote against the 
Government and for Mr. De Valera’s party on the 
grounds that the Viceregal Lodge should be occupied 
by an Irish peer, who is Master of the King’s Horse! 
_ Under a _ censorship which should come _ into 
working order this year, ‘‘ evil’? newspapers 
and books will no longer be permitted to enter 
into the Free State. Our guardians, clerics and still 
keener laymen, are already drawing up further plans 
for the spiritual welfare of the inhabitants of this 
country. The censorship under the expected Evil 
Literature Bill will propose only the test of morality. 
But what of the tests of taste and intelligence? A 
cultural censorship comes into view. Much concern 
is felt over the enormous and increasing circulation 
in Southern Ireland of English journals which, while 
morally unobjectionable, are (we are told) devoid of 
any kind of spiritual worth, exercise a deadening 
influence on the mind, and have besides a positively 
denationalizing effect on Irish readers. While a 
censorship protects us against immoral literature, a 
tariff is to guard us against English and foreign 
culture, or want of culture! 

This is the proposal of a clerical writer in Studies, 
a Dublin Quarterly published by the Irish Jesuits. 
Father Devane points out that our daily papers, num- 
bering seven some years ago, are now only three. 
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The article is followed as ium in which 
another priest, a the "National Univers; 
the former editor of the defunct Freeman’s Journal 
and a Gaelic Leaguer, take part. The commentators 
seem to admit that the Irish Press—the Press which 
is to be protected against competition by the 
tariff—is intellectually on a lower level than the 
English, and cannot even be called National, 
It is rather vaguely hoped that our native 
Press may begin to rival (in an Irish mode, of 
course !) the best of English productions if, by a tariff 
it be relieved from the financial strain put upon it by 
English competition. A cultural censorship within 
the Free State would be an interesting experiment, and 
this would seem to be a necessary consequence of 
tariffs put upon imported papers in the name of 
intelligence and taste. But one wonders if the care 
of our minds is to be entrusted to the same people who 
will look after our morals under the Evil Literature 
Bill. Also the mixing up of the question of taste and 
intelligence with the question of what is th i 

‘“‘ Trish” and national may have very strange and 
drastic results. Thus a logical and fanatical Gaelic 
League might well argue that good English literature, 
whether imported or produced in Ireland, has greater 
‘* denationalizing ” effects than bad. 

All last summer young men were about holding 
newsagents on Sunday at the point of the revolver, 
These youths called themselves, I believe, members 
of an angelic society. Unfortunately the coming 
legislation of the Government will be commonly 
regarded as giving retrospective sanction to the action 
of the angelic young men. Ireland in this matter 
reminds one of an unnatural schoot in which the boys 
are keener on the rules than their masters. Did not 
Mr. Yeats once write a poem on how “ reckless 
middle age ’’ has to be restrained in this country by 
youth ? 

It is more pleasant to think of another event to 
come this year—namely, the appearance of the new 
Irish coinage, silver, nickel and bronze. The designs 
on our postage stamps have been very unfortunate; 
more care has been exercised in the case of the coins. 
The Ministry of Finance set up some months ago a 
strong committee, which included Mr. Yeats and the 
Director of the National Gallery, to determine what 
artists should be selected to offer designs for the new 
coinage. The choice was not limited to Irish artists, 
and I believe that representatives of four countries, 
Ireland, England, Italy and another, entered the com- 
petition, and that an Englishman has been successful. 
In his annual report the Deputy Master of the Royal 
Mint has commended the proceedings of the Free State 
Government in this matter to other governments. 
The idea, he says, embodies all the essential elements 
—reliance on an expert committee, choice of artist 
without regard to nationality or origin, ample time, 
and an insistence upon the responsibility of the selected 
artist for satisfying himself that the die represents 
the real intentions of his model. This is very flatter- 
ing. The designs are known to be zoological, but 
they have not yet been published, nor has the name 
of the successful artist. The committee has acted with 
prudent secrecy. No doubt Mr. Yeats and his 
colleagues remember the ‘disastrous results which 
followed the popular debate on the French pictures 
offered by the late Sir Hugh Lane to Dublin some 
twenty years ago. 


Nore 
The attention of Acrostic competitors is drawn to the fact 
that a large number of additional names has now been added 
to the list of publishers, printed on the Competition Coupor, 
whose books may, by their kind permission, be chosen & 
prizes. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AT BAY 
By A. A. B. 


HE third volume of the ‘ Letters of Queen 
"T visor * is not a good book in Dr. Johnson’s 

sense of the word, inasmuch as it is too fat and 
heavy to be carried comfortably to the fire for read- 
ing. But it is the most interesting of the series because 
it reveals more intimately than its predecessors the 
character of the great Queen in the plenitude of her 
regal capacity. By 1879 Victoria was quite sure of 
herself; she knew what she knew; she had learnt to 
stand without her husband, and she had over forty 

’ experience of her statesmen. 

There is a very interesting letter from Lord Beacons- 
field to the Queen written a few months before his 
death, which explains ‘ Endymion.’ The Queen had 
read it, and asked Lord Beaconsfield whether Lady 
Montford was not taken from the Duchess of Man- 
chester, and why he had made his hero a Whig. 
Disraeli answered that Lady Montford was partly 
taken from Lady Palmerston in her youth, and partly 
from another lady whom Mr. Buckle presumes to be 
Lady Bradford. The priest who tries to convert 
Endymion was suggested by what happened to a Mr. 
Potter, ‘‘ who sent his two sons to Oxford to make 
them gentlemen, but they only became Roman 
Catholics.” Endymion, Disraeli went on, ‘‘ was not 
intended for a hero. I did not wish him to be an 
interesting character: he has no imagination, and 
very controled passions: but he has great patience, 
perseverance, and tact, which qualities, with good 
looks, have before this elevated men in your Majesty’s 
Councils. He is, in fact, rather a plodder, and I 
thought quite good enough to be a Whig.’’ The 
satire of Dizzy can no further go. 

The five years of Gladstonian Government, 
between ’80 and ’85, are, perhaps, the most troubled 
and shameful record in English history. There were 
the altering of the Oath of Allegiance to admit an 
atheist to Pariament; the withdrawal from the Trans- 
vaal after the defeat of British troops under Lord 
Chelmsford; the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke in Phoenix Park; the secret intrigues 
with Irish rebels, particularly the dealings between the 
Prime Minister and Mrs. O’Shea, ending in the release 
of Parnell from Kilmainham Prison; the murder of 
the British Envoy at Cabul; ithe death of the Prince 
Imperial ; the desertion and murder of General Gordon 
at Khartoum. These things make a tale of horror 
which nc Englishman can look back upon without a 
shudder. I do not say that Gladstone’s Government 
was responsible for everything that happened; but his 
vacillation and infirmity of will, together with his incor- 
rigible habit of truckling to rebels, were the cause 
certainly of the Irish and Egyptian calamities. 

From the last year of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment, when it was at all events possible that he might 
be replaced by Gladstone, and when the Midlothian 
campaign was in full swing, the Queen steeled herself 
to fight tooth and nail against Gladstone. These 
letters are a continuous stream of bitter criticism and 
uncompromising complaint against the policy of her own 
Ministers. It is astounding to read the things which 
Victoria wrote about the leaders of the Liberal Party, 
not only knowing, but intending, that they should be 
communicated to the statesmen concerned. Thus in 
1879, before the General Election, she writes to Lady 
Ely, with the idea of getting Sir Henry Ponsonby to 
repeat it to the Opposition, that ‘‘ I never could take 
Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Lowe as my Minister again, for 
I never could have the slightest particle of confidence 
in Mr. Gladstone, after his violent, dangerous, and 
mischievous conduct in the last three years ’’; and in 


** Letters of Queen Victoria,’ 1879-1885. Vol. III. Murray. 25s. 


letters written to Mr. Gladstone after the General 
Election, when he had become her Prime Minister, 
she writes quite as violently that she never can take 
into her Government Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Charles 
Dilke. In 1882 she writes to the Prime Minister : ‘‘Mr. 
Gladstone will introduce a most disagreeable and 
irresolute and timid Minister into his Cabinet if he 
really offers Lord Derby a place in it.’”” And again: 
‘** Lord Derby may come to-morrow. . I cannot express 
how painful it is to me to receive him again as my 
Minister . . . he cannot expect a cordial reception.’ 
These remarks, which were meant to be repeated, from 
the Queen of a constitutional country are astounding. 
After the Election in 1880 Victoria must have known 
that Gladstone was the idol of the nation, and with all 
her experience it was simply childish of her to imagine 
that a Government could be formed by Granville and 
Hartington, and Gladstone left out in the cold. One 
thing the Queen did do by her courage: she made 
Gladstone and Lord Granville extract from Sir Charles 
Dilke a recantation of and apology for his republican 
es. 

Painful reading as some of these letters are, the 
worst of it is that Queen Victoria was always right. 
Her clear common sense, her courage, and her energy, 
enabled her to see through the weakness and blunders 
of Gladstone’s Government, of which she would have 
been an irresistible critic if she had written with more 
dignity and self-restraint. As it is, she appears in the 
light of an angry, scolding woman, who objects to 
everything. Had she reserved her ammunition for rare 
occasions, and couched her rebuke in language befitting 
a constitutional Sovereign, it would have been ten 
times as effective. The manner in which Gladstone 
met these feminine objurgations is characteristic. 
With his humble duty he always declared that 
he accepted Her Majesty’s opinions, and then, 
with an audacity only concealed under a cloud 
of words, he proceeded to state that he 
had conformed to Her Majesty’s wishes, when in 
reality he had done just the reverse. I think. that 
Granville and Hartington, being chivalrous gentlemen, 
each possessed of a conscience, felt the strokes of the 
Queen’s pen. But off the armour of Gladstone’s 
sanctimonious self-complacency they glanced harmless. 

Only once did Gladstone show temper. When the 
news of the death of Gordon arrived, the Queen tele- 
graphed en clair, so that all the people in the various 
telegraph offices could read it, to Gladstone, Harting- 
ton, and Granville, ‘‘ These news from Khartoum are 
frightful, and to think that all this might have been 
prevented and many precious lives saved by earlier 
action is too frightful.” Gladstone was, I think, justi- 
fiably incensed by this breach of constitutional usage. 
But how mean and ungenerous a character Gladstone’s 
was! He knew that Gordon’s blood was on his hands, 
but he was not great enough to own and make repara- 
tion for his crime. Instead of that, he hated the very 
name of Gordon, as men do hate the name of those 
they have injured. On March 13, 1885, he writes to 
the Queen: ‘‘ Having spent nearly the whole evening 
in the House, Mr. Gladstone came away at midnight, 
and did not wait for the vote of £20,000 on behalf of 
the Gordon family which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer undertook to move.’’. 

It is not surprising that Gordon was abandoned 
his fate. Throughout the whole of 1884, when Gordon 
was sizzling alone in Khartoum cut off from the 
world, hemmed in by fanatical savages, watching 
from his tower the forces of the Mahdi drawing nearer 
and nearer, the two great British political parties were 
engaged in the fascinating game of manceuvring for 
position. The question was: Should a Bill for the 
extension of the franchise be carried before a Bill for 
the redistribution of seats, or should redistribution be 
carried before franchise, or should the two Bills be 
carried simultaneously? Round about and over these 
two questions the armies of Conservatives and Liberals 
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marched and counter-marched for nine months. Just 
as in 1914 the two parties were absorbed in the Irish 
Home Rule question up to a few weeks before Arma- 
geddon, so Gladstone and Salisbury held conferences, 
made speeches, and forgot all about poor Gordon in 
their excitement. No wonder the relief expedition 
arrived two days too late. ' 

We ought to be grateful to Mr. Buckle for not cut- 
ting off the heads and tails of these Letters, as in 
previous volumes. It is interesting to see how the 
Sovereign corresponds with her subjects. While the 
Queen always writes in the third person to her Minis- 
‘ters, who reply with their humble duty in the same 
form, Generals, Bishops, and Mrs. Gladstone write 
in the first person, beginning ‘‘ Madam.’ Disraeli, 
the favourite, was always written to as ‘‘ Dear Lord 
Beaconsfield,’’ and replied, ‘‘ Madam and Beloved 
Sovereign.” To sum up, I am afraid Queen Victoria’s 
violence was due to the fact that she had for six years 
been petted by Lord Beaconsfield into the idea that 
the Sovereign rules as well as reigns. 


MUSINGS ON THE “ M.O.B.”’ 
By VERNON BARTLETT 


WOULD not venture to dispute with those 

| wrvre views differ from mine, but there are 
certain generally-held opinions about winter sports 
which astonish me. In the first place, why do so 
many people who have not school holidays to consider 
come out to Switzerland at Christmas time and go 
back again by the middle of January? Why run this 
unnecessary risk of having to confine their sports to 
the indoor varieties? This year, on January 1, people 
in summer shoes strolled across the sunny fields, look- 
ing for crocuses; had they postponed their visit until 
February they would have run no risk at all except 
the small one of being swallowed up in snow drifts 

several metres in depth. 

I would not question the wisdom of those whose 

idea of a holiday is to come out in a party which 
makes Switzerland as much as possible like the London 
suburb in which they spend the rest of the year. But 
there are still hotels in the mountains which are not 
occupied exclusively by our compatriots, which know 
‘not the tyranny of organized amusements, and the 
most amusing holiday I ever spent in Switzerland 
was at an hotel in which every man took his coat off 
and hung it on the back of his chair before he sat 
down to attack his Sunday dinner. 

Again, I have no doubt that those tourists are sensible 
who travel first or second class when they might go 
third, but I have no ambition to follow their example. 
A day or two ago I came from Berne to Gstaad, and 
I travelled third class. Third, it so happens, ‘‘ by 
choice,’’ as the lady said when she confessed to being 
a spinster. I had thought to travel in more exalted 
fashion, like the rest of my compatriots (unless 
they are off ski-ing, when they wisely invade the third- 
class carriages with their rucksacks and ski-sticks), 
but it so happened that the first-class carriage was 
crowded with a band of such lively young flappers— 
if the age of flapperdom can be said to last until the 
very early thirties—and of such elegant young men 
in pullovers ‘and ski-socks of many colours that my 
courage failed me. I did not want to arrive in Gstaad 
feeling old and depressed and “‘ pre-war.” So, instead, 
I clambered into the third-class smoking compartment, 
and at once I realized how right I was. 

The ‘‘ M.O.B.’’—if you refer to the railway by its 

‘full title of ‘‘ Montreux-Oberland Bernois” they 
look at you almost uncomprehendingly—runs from 
Zweisimmen, near Interlaken, Berne and the Lake of 
Thun, to Montreux. That is to say, you leave to the 

sound of Schweitzer Deutsch, and you are welcomed 
in Montreux by polite, sing-song Vaudois French; and 
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that again is to say that if you travel in humble fashion 
you have a more interesting journey in three hours 
than in most journeys lasting ten times as long. 

And I wonder why so many people growl about the 
ugliness of Schweitzer Deutsch. I suspect they are 
the same people who imagine all German—even th. 
German of Vienna—is abominable. Schweitzer Deutsch 
of course, is not a language to make love in, but then 
one cannot always be making love. It is not even 
much like the language spoken in Berlin, and it ig q 
wise German that knows his own tongue when he 
hears it spoken by the people who shared my i 
to Gstaad. This is, of course, because it is not the 
same tongue, but, according to the Swiss, a much older 
one. Anyhow, while I would not say it was a 
one, I would suggest that it has a certain ru 
beauty. It is picturesque, gemiitlich, vivid, virile, like 
the Flemish of Belgium or the German of Bavaria, 
And my fellow passengers were so like the persons 
portrayed by the old Flemish masters that, hooking at 
them, I felt the train we were in was an anachronism, 

There was an old man with a wrinkled face that 
would have delighted Franz Hals. A large woman, 
whose portrait is among the Rubens pictures in the 
Louvre, had with her a daughter—pretty, for the girls 
of Oey-Diemtigen are as pretty as any 1 have seen 
in Switzerland—who wore a little round fur cap on 
her head of the kind sported by the German Backfisch 
in 1902 or thereabouts. Flemish masters may not 
have flourished in 1902, but centuries before the war 
are as years after it. There was a man whose chin 
would have made Mussolini envious, but whose face 
when he smiled—which Mussolini seldom does—broke 
up into a thousand fascinating little wrinkles. I would 
have given half my kingdom, had I possessed one, 
to understand all he said, for he kept everyone else in 
the carriage shouting with laughter. Even the shy, 
solemn little lady who looked as though she had never 
before been in a train and feared it might at any 
moment disappear in smoke—even that old lady 
laughed, pulled herself together, and then laughed 


n. 

And their politeness! It is true the railway company 
set them an example, for in every carriage was hung 
a little notice wishing its ‘‘ honourable clientship ” a 
happy new year in three languages. But no example 
was needed, for there is in the Swiss peasant an innate 
politeness which must date from centuries. It is true 
I was a tourist, and tourists bring money, but I felt, 
and shall continue to feel, that there was something 
more in their courtesy than the hope that I or my like 
would buy skis or hire guides or tip hotel porters. 

When the train drew up at Gstaad I parted from 
my co-travellers with regret. I almost wished I were 
going on with them to their various destinations 
Almost, but not quite. For when I left the train at 
Gstaad I found a clear sky, and crisp, scrunching 
snow—the sort of snow that flies up in fine powder 
behind you when you glide, a little timidly, a little 
awkwardly, down your first slope of the season. And 
the more I see of men—even men in the ‘‘ M.O.B.” 
—the more I love snow. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The the Review welcomes the ye 

i t of genuine opinion on matters 

taderest, atthough he responsibility alike for 

the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE HUMANITIES AND POLITICS 


SIR,—To the writer of the article on ‘ The Humani- 
ties and Politics’ in your last issue I am grateful 
for having admirably expressed the central idea of my 
address, namely, the appeasing and reconciling power 
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try. But I hope he will forgive me for 
yA ae ae there is much to be said, and 
indeed that a great deal has been said, for example, 
by the late Dr. Warde Fowler, about the meaning 
of ‘‘ deification ’’ in Virgil’s time. One of the ways 
by which the word deus grew out of its pagan and 
(in many ways) trivial connotation into the meaning 
which it has to-day and which the writer no doubt 
had in mind, was the use of it by Virgil and Horace, 
who never employed it except to represent some great 
service which Augustus rendered, or which they wished 
him to render, to mankind ; especially to his ending the 
hundred years of civil war. And I would respectfully 
plead that such a word as ‘‘ adulation ’’ cannot be 
applied to anything that Virgil wrote. 

But my chief purpose is to correct the 
strange though persistent delusion which the 
writer of the article seems to share with many 
other friends of classical study, that that study 
is declining. At no time has anything like so 
large a number of boys and girls, or so large a pro- 

tion of them in this country, been learning Latin, 
as are learning it to-day; and I believe the same to be 
the case with Greek, where the increase, though not 
so huge, is quite solid. Whoever will refer to The 
Times for November 15, 1926, will find a column of 
statistics of which the upshot is this: In the two 
largest systems of examination for boys and girls leav- 
ing school, namely, the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board and the Joint Board of the Allied Universities, 
where in 1918 the entry was 1,127 candidates for 
Greek and 2,202 for Latin, the numbers in 1926 were 
2,225 taking Greek and 12,304 taking Latin. And in 
the past year the experience of many Universities—I 
can speak from direct information about Cambridge, 
Manchester, Leeds, Reading, Wales and Bedford 
College, London—shows a continued increase in the 
number of students seeking honours in a Classical 
course. 

I am, etc., 


.Manchester R. S. Conway 


PROFESSIONAL SECRECY 


SIR,—In your issue of January 7, you publish an 
article signed ‘‘ Hygeia ’’ commenting upon the Bill 
introduced by me in the last’ Session of the House of 
Commons to secure restricted privilege for certain 
medical communications. 

Although my Bill obtained its first reading without 
a dissentient voice, and although I received promises 
both from the Liberal and the Labour Whips that 
they would officially discourage opposition from their 
benches, the Government Whips found it impossible to 
offer me any facilities, which indeed had been refused 
to all private Bills without exception. The position 
therefore is that my Bilt has lapsed, but I have received 
much encouragement from the Government Whips to 
reintroduce the measure at the first possible moment 
next Session. 

In consequence of certain representations I propose 
to modify the terms of the Bill when I introduce it 
again, and I hope that its new draft, which ensures 
that where a legal offence has been committed the 
privilege shall not apply, will completely meet the 
objections taken by ‘‘ Hygeia,’’ who is, I think 
properly, anxious that the commission of crime shail 
not be furthered by the privilege sought for. I cannot, 
however, but dissent from ‘‘ Hygeia’s ’’ opinion that 
“if a doctor is obliged to give evidence in cases of 
abortion or suspected homicide, having derived con- 
fidential information from his patient, there is no 
adequate reason why he should be exempt in a case 
of venereal disease.’’ I strongly deprecate any 
assumption that the contraction of venereal disease is 
necessarily due to moral turpitude or is in itself a 
crime. The compulsion at present exercised by the law 
unfairly militates against the patient who seeks quali- 
fied medical advice. If he is foolish enough, as so 


many are, to place himself in the hands of quacks, 
he escapes the risk of disclosure, inasmuch as the Courts 
quite properly would not rely upon the opinion of an 
unqualified practitioner, and the present legal rule offers 
a premium for the disastrous resort to quacks, notwith- 
standing the fact that legislation has very oddly 
enacted that venereal disease alone of all dis- 
eases cannot be legally treated by unqualified practi- 
tioners who in this branch of medicine only are liable 
to punishment for offering such treatment. 

I think ‘‘ Hygeia’’ can hardly be aware of the 
extent of prevalence of venereal diseases in our com- 
munity, or of the general consensus of authoritative 
opinion that secrecy is absolutely essential if early 
treatment of these diseases is to be secured. 

The medical profession I think may be described as 
unanimous in the desire to promote justice, but there 
is a very widespread feeling that the claims of health 
are only less important than those of justice, and that 
a compromise might very well be arrived at which 
would satisfy both claims. Such a compromise is the 
object of my Bill, which, I may point out, even in its 
earlier and less restricted terms secured the backing of 
some of the most eminent lawyers in the House of 
Commons. 

I am, etc., 


The Atheneum E. GRAHAM LITTLE 


BOSWELL AND JOHNSON 


SIR,—May I state the opposite case to Mr. Gerald 
Gould’s ‘ Happy Legend’? Boswell’s Life has only 
one merit—the anecdotes and conversations of Dr. 
Johnson that it contains. Otherwise it is a slipshod, 
clumsy performance, the matter thrown together 
without order or design. Whenever Boswell speaks 
for himself, he is a miracle of snobbish obtuseness, 
his sole value to posterity being a good memory, 
the sense to see that Johnson gave him unlimited 
copy and a pleasing pliant personality that gave 
him direct access to the Doctor. 

There might have been some plausibility about 
Mr. Gould’s theory that Boswell invented the Johnson 
‘who is immortal, if it had not been for the 
inconvenient fact that there are also Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Anecdotes. Though more desultory than Boswell, 
they are infinitely more wittily set down and 
Johnson himself stands forth in them as vividly if 
not so detailedly. 

On the other hand what use was Boswell without 
Johnson? What about his feeble Paoli? 

I am, etc., 


PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 
Brownlow House, Liverpool 


MR. BELLOC ON LAWYERS 


SIR,—‘ Barrister’? need not be so angry with 
me, nor should he misrepresent me. I have no 
dislike of lawyers. How could I have? A good half 
of my intimate friends are lawyers; my father was 
called to the Bar, my grandfather was an eminent 
solicitor in his generation and the historian of the 
Court of Chancery. I myself would be a lawyer 
to-day if I had had the leisure in -youth to wait for 
briefs. I think lawyers subject to temptation like 
all other men, and that like all other men they may 
resist it or yield to it; and that like all other men 
they sometimes do yield to it. A man prosecuting 
for the Crown will do his level best to get the 
accused person convicted. If he is morally con- 
vinced: that the man is. innocent, he will be 


committing a great sin, and he ought to resist the 
temptation which the payment or the professional 
opportunity presents him. 
temptation, others will not. 
To pretend that none in a very. large body of men 
will resist the temptation to do wrong seems to me 
Barnes) 


Many will resist that 


(in the words of Dr. 
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monstrous.’’ I cannot accept the dogma of the 

impeccability of lawyers any more than I would 

accept that of the impeccability of journalists, like 

myself, taxi-drivers, or captains of whaling 
steamers. 

I am, etc., 

H. BE.LLoc 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


THE PRAYER BOOK 


SIR,—A great opportunity lies before the Alcuin 
Society. Church people need to be reminded that 
there is a great historic school of divines who believed 
that the Church of England is truly Catholic, that it 
is a living branch of the Holy Catholic Church, though 
Protestant in her attitude towards the Church of 
Rome. Their teaching filtered down through the 
eighteenth century until it took shape in the Oxford 
Movement of 100 years ago, which blossomed out at 
length in the great Church Revival. In their zeal for 
this and for personal piety, some have mistaken Roman 
doctrine for Catholic doctrine and have forgotten that 
the Sacramental teaching of the Church of England is 
as full, as rich and as spiritual as thati of the Church 
of Rome. These devout and eager souls are now the 
stumbling-block in the way of Anglican unity. Is it 
too much to ask them even at the cost of struggle and 
anguish to realize the occasion and rise to the 
emergency ? 

The unity of the Church of England is a great ideal 
satisfying to the minds of Englishmen to-day. There 
is not anywhere a society so comprehensive and com- 
bining so many aspects of Christian truth as the 
Church of England and the group of churches that 
hold communion with her. We each have our own 
standpoints, but our Mother Church can teach us the 
Truth we need and we only make life harder for others 
by looking beyond her borders. The need is not so 
much for legality as for that deeper union which comes 
from the common perception of the same spiritual 
truth. 

The teaching of the Church of England is wider and 
deeper than that of any one school of churchmen, 
and the time is ripe for us to acknowledge this, and 
to recognize that we form a spiritual unity within the 
greater unity of the Catholic Church. 

I am, etc., 
C. Poyntz SANDERSON 

Emsworth, Hants 


THE FILM AS LITERATURE 


SIR,—It has been amusing to read in a recent 
issue of your Review an article by Mr. Ernest Betts 
concerning the relation of literature to the kinema. 
Mr. Betts has come into contact, it would seem, with 
M. Moussinac’s ‘ Naissance du Cinema.’ To him 
this work would seem to be the only piece of serious 
criticism of the kinema in France. Because M. 
Moussinac is so excellent a critic—perhaps the best 
in Paris—I do not wish to be misunderstood. But 
{ would ask Mr. Betts if he has not yet found time 
to read the works of the late Louis Delluc, of Jean 
£pstein’s ‘Cinematographe vu de _ 1’Etna,’ of 
Birot’s ‘ Cinema,’ of the writings of Andre Delpeuch, 
of the excellent symposium published by Les Cahiers 
du Mois, of the series of essays collected under the 
title of ‘1’Art Cinematographique,’ to mention 
only a few. 

Does he not know that at least two journals 
devoted to the kinema, Cinéa-Ciné and _ Ciné- 
magazine, are able to treat of a popular art in an 
intelligent and literary manner? In Paris the 
general level of Press criticism is headed by M. 
Moussinac, but one must mention too M. Emile 
Veuillermoz’s articles in Le Temps, and those of 
M. Lucien Wahl in L’Information. During my recent 
stay in England I have found only two writers 
in the Press whose criticisms are both literature and 


kinema criticism. They are C. A. L., of the 
Manchester Guardian, and Henry Dobb, of the 
Sunday Worker. 
I am, etc., 
Constant ROoanng 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


SIR,—Cannot the B.B.C. leave accent and pro- 
nunciation alone? It is not often that Englishmen |g 
down the law as to how English should be spoken, | 
do remember one such case where one of the greatest 
of living novelists, himself a Midlander, let himself go 
in an essay on what he called ‘‘ The Kensington 
Accent.’’ What moved him most to indignation was 
the ‘‘ Kensington ’’ pronunciation of ‘* one” as if jt 
were written ‘‘ wun ’’ instead of ‘* wan.’’ 

Our critics are generally Irish or Scotch. I wonder 
why. We English are very fond of the Scotch and 
Irish accents, but we do not attempt to correct them, 
or to adopt them. The trilled ‘“‘r’’ and aspirated 
‘*w ”’ sound delightful when used by Scotch and Irish 
people, but they are not customary in England. Al} 
accents and dialects are interesting, and even those of 
** Seven Doils”” and ‘‘ Behmigum ”’ have a certain 
charm. 

The B.B.C. would be better employed in cherishing 
and fostering them, than in attacking and destroying. 
Let them give a series of lectures on the pronunciation 
of English peculiar and proper to various parts of the 
kingdom. 

I am, etc., 
A. W. Cooke 

96 Abington Street, Northampton 


DORA AND THE SHOP HOURS 


SIR,—Why not cite Plato, as well as Campbell. 
Bannerman in the stand against Dora? 

But again, do tell me as to those! common business transac- 
tions between private individuals in the market, and the like; 
shall we condescend to legislate at all on such matters? No, 
it is not worth while to give directions on these points to 
cultivated men; for in most cases they will have little difficulty 
in discovering all the legislation required. . . . To legislate 
on these matters would be foolish, I think: it is never done, 
I believe; nor could express verbal legislation on such points 
ever be permanent. 


I am, etc., 


Farnham Common, Bucks R. B. Tuss 


STREET DANGERS 


SIR,—May I again, for the third or fourth 
year in succession, invoke public attention, 
through your columns, to the ever-increasing 
annoyance and dangers of the metropolitan 
streets, which are only too prominently brought 
home to us by tthe records of the Press. It 
is stated in a well-known handbook that 9,000 more 
accidents occurred in the streets of the metropolitan 
area during the April to June quarter of 1927 than 
in the corresponding period of the previous year— 
while the number of children killed and injured in the 
London streets in 1926 amounted to 9,761. 

The dangers and inconvenience to foot-passengers 
in the streets are becoming so intolerable that many 
elderly persons are terrified by them, and are thus 
compelled to use the buses when they would not other- 
wise do so, thus sacrificing both their health and 
comfort. 

I have written to the chairman of the recently- 
appointed Street Offences Committee, to know if he 
could enlarge the scope of the present Committee 
so as to consider the evidence I had put before him; 
or if not, if the Home Secretary would be willing to 
appoint another Committee for the full consideration 
of the safety and convenience of the public in the streets 
of the metropolitan area, so as to bring about a 
uniform co-operation between the various local authori- 
ties on such matters. 
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As this is a subject of paramount importance to 
every resident and visitor to the metropolis of the 
Empire, I trust, Sir, both you and your readers will be 
able to give me your hearty support. 

I am, etc., 
SAMUEL CROSSE 

26 Glengarry Road, East Dulwich, 

S.E.22 


THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 


SIR,—The Empire Marketing Board is justly proud 
of the work it is doing in promoting the sale of Empire 
s, and it is good to have its assurance that at the 
British Industries Fair next month more of the 
Dominions and Colonies are to be represented than have 
ever before taken part in any of the displays it has 


organized. 

How far is Wembley responsible for this new boom 
in Empire buying? In very large measure I feel, and 
in assessing results we should not forget the stimulus 
given at Wembley to the breaking down of old preju- 
dices and the building up of a new Imperial outlook. 

After all, Wembley was the centre of the Empire in 
a very literal sense of the words for two years; it was 
visited by nearly thirty million people, and talked of by 
the whole world. In a sense, therefore, the Empire 
Marketing Board is reaping where others have sown. 
And they themselves, I am sure, would be the first to 

ize it, for to say that is not in any way to 
depreciate the value of their achievements. 
I am, etc., 
BARRINGTON Hooper, 
late Controller of Publicity, 
British Empire Exhibition, 1924-25 
49 Wellington Street, W.C.2 


THE THEATRE 
A CONTINUOUS SCREAM 


By Ivor BROowN 


The Dance of Death. Part I. By August Strindberg. 
Translator Anonymous. Apollo Theatre. 
ROM ‘The Father’ to Cyrano, and from 

Gro back to Strindberg’s Captain Edgar, is 

to leap from pole to pole—and we must be grate- 
ful to Mr. Robert Loraine for such audacious 
athleticism. He is not only exceedingly brilliant in 
his illumination of the Swedish darkness; he has also 
restored the tradition of the adventurous actor- 
manager and of the player who will take all passion 
for his kingdom. There are no type-parts of the 
ready-made, reach-me-down kind for Mr. Loraine. He 
does not turn up smiling in a new suit of clothes and 
call it a new play. He is an actor, 

There is, however, one thing in common between 
Rostand and Strindberg. They were both poets. 
Strindberg wrote in prose, and he forced kis dark 
visions into the containing vessels of the naturalistic 
method which the influence of Ibsen had made almost 
inevitable for a rebellious playwright of the ’eighties 
and ’nineties. But he was utterly different from Ibsen 
both in what he said and in what he saw. Ibsen’s 
genius could make the average event seem infinitely 
exciting : his heroes and heroines were remarkable and 
revolutionary just because they were normal. His 
scrutiny of life was argued, analytic, exact. There 
was, of course, the other Ibsen, who began with 
poetry and ended in symbolism. But his great con- 
tribution to the theatre, a contribution which altered 
the whole history of the European drama, was his 

mastery of prosaic statement. But Strindberg 
had none of that gift. His was essentially a poet’s 


frenzy. He saw straight into and through one thing 
at a time, but he could not see round and about it. 
The virtue of prose is to assemble impressions, to be as 
comprehensive as it is comprehending. The virtue of 
poetry lies in the vigour and vividness of a single 
apprehension. Criticism is now beginning to agree 
that Mr. Chesterton, with his singleness and swift- 
ness of apprehension, has been devoting to prose too 
much of a talent which is essentially poetical. 
Strindberg, who in opinion and cast of mind was as 
far removed from Mr. Chesterton as any man could 
be, resembled him in being a poet floundering in 
argument. ‘ The Dance of Death’ is well named. It 
is a gesture and not a judgment, a whirling motion of 
the mind and not a dramatic march to a conclusion. 

Mr. Loraine has omitted to record on his pro- 
gramme the name of Strindberg’s translator, and to 
remind us that he is only giving the first figure in a 
dance of two movements. If the public were made 
aware that Captain Edgar would end his tortures and 
self-tortures by dying at the close of another play, 
the ending of the first half would not seem false and 
futile as it now does. The Captain and his wife have 
been penned up in the fortress home of an artillery 
officer on a Swedish island for many years, and have 
reached the vilest extremes of mutual loathing, 
exacerbation, and sadistic impulse. Yet we leave 
them in a momentary reconciliation which is mean- 
ingless if the play ends here, but is quite useful as a 
breathing-space while players and audience gather 
strength for another three rounds of assault and 
battery. That should be made plain on the pro- 
gramme. Perhaps Mr. Loraine will give us the rest 
later on, but it is generally supposed to be a less 
successful effort on the author’s part. 

If we apply to ‘ The Dance of Death’ those prose 
standards by which ‘ The Doll’s House ’ is seen to be 
a masterpiece, Strindberg’s play crumples up to 
nothing. The Captain and his wife are about to cele- 
brate a silver wedding, and their hatred has reached 
superhuman proportions. It is perfectly obvious that, 
if we test the situation by probability or even by 
possibility, it is ridiculous. One of four things would 
have happened in a house so infested with ghoulish 
loathing and despair. The couple might have parted; 
they might have become certifiably insane; there might 
have been a single or a double suicide; there might 
have been murder. But what there most certainly 
could not have been was twenty-five years of life like 
this. If, on the other hand, we throw aside the 
prosaic criterion and accept the ménage Edgar as a 
poet’s nightmare of what domesticity might, fantastic- 
ally, become, if we insist that ‘ The Dance of Death ’ is 
being performed not by human beings but by the 
abstract fancies of a specialist in suffering, then we 
can be held by its over-emphasis and drawn by its 
concentrated fury of despair. Surely if Strindberg 
had been a generation later, he would never have 
touched the realistic mode of play-making for a piece 
of this kind. Here is the Expressionist play of 
poetical affirmation forced into the naturalistic mode 
of picture and of argument. ‘ The Dance of Death’ 
could quite easily be planned out in terms of ‘ The 
Adding Machine’ and similar pieces. The central 
couple would be called Mr. and Mrs. Horrible, and 
they would blast and batter each other in a home 
built of cubes to storm-music wrought upon trom- 
bones and tin cans. Quite a number of people would 
then be tremendously impressed and inform us that 
dramatic art had at last escaped from the twin curses 
of photography and bourgeois intellectualism. 

But the piece is written as realism and so it must be 
played. No actors in the world could make it entirely 
plausible. Unless one submits to the piece as a bad 
dream patterned out in words, one must reject it. 
There is in it no logicat exposition of the evil that 
saps human will and perverts human instinct; instead 
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there is a mental ballet with evil as the first 
dancer. But, especially in the first act, there are 
touches of genuine character, and humanity can enter 
into the presentation. Both Miss Miriam Lewes and 
Mr. Robert Loraine did wonderfully well to make us 
accept Alice and Edgar for so long as was possible, 
and Mr. Loraine also became the complete ogre in a 
masterly and terrifying way. The boastful brute and 
petty emperor of the home was manifest in his carriage 
as spite and venom murmured behind the utterance 
of Miss Lewes. As Curt, the pitiful third party who 
is victimized by both, Mr. Edmund Gwenn toiled duti- 
fully but without creating much illusion. The part is 
difficult because it is less extravagant than the others; 
it is a trickle of prose amid the spate of poetic raving. 
The player of Curt must be a human being in a cavern 
of two ogres, and the dramatist thus lays upon him 
intolerable burdens. When he rolls on the floor and 
kisses the she-devil’s foot, he becomes ludicrous. 
There ought to be tragedy in Curt, because he is a 
human being caught up amid colossal inhumanities ; 
but there is only a mockery of Curt. There is and can 
be no tragedy of Edgar and Alice, because they have 
laid all humanity aside. They may be regarded as 
asylum cases or as vast embodiments of a poet’s 
frantic self-dramatization, of his world-hatred and 
despair. The latter is surely the right way to take 
them and both Miss Lewes and Mr. Loraine were 
well able to express that agony in three dimensions. 
The play is ‘‘ a continuous scream ’”’ in a sense very 
different from the common attribution of that mana- 
gerial phrase. But it is a scream with a rhythm and 
a meaning, both of which were explicit in Mr. Loraine’s 
tremendous performance. 


ART 
JOHN ARMSTRONG 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


ITH the opening of his present and first 
exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 


Square, Mr. John Armstrong throws open to 
the public, as it were, a private but considerable 
reputation. Perspicacious collectors have been buying 
his work for some time. Mr. Armstrong is more than 
a promising young painter to be paired with all the 
other young painters whose works, regularly recurring 
in the exhibitions, one expects to praise. He is an 
original force in modern English painting. It is rare 
to find a painter so free from either the current French 
influences or the dullness of academicism. It would 
be hard, in his case, to play the old, easy game of 
spotting artistic origins. Mr. Armstrong’s origins are, 
as a matter of fact, the Pollock figures, penny plain 
and twopence coloured, still to be bought in the little 
shops in Hoxton which Stevenson made famous. But 
he has used them for the expression of a serious 
artistic purpose. 

This exhibition starts at a point, chronolo- 
gically speaking, some time after the direct Pollock 
influence. In his very early work, Mr. Armstrong was 
content to be ‘‘ amusing” and decorative. His 
work was gay and toy-like. The nearest approach 
to that feeling at the Leicester Galleries is the ‘ Land- 
scape with Figures,’ which, in spite of its technical 
excellence and formal invention, remains slight in feel- 
ing. Then came Mr. Armstrong’s ‘‘ acrobatic ’’ 
period. Like most painters, he was attracted to the 
nude, but to satisfy his craving for joyous, pure colour 
he delighted to display the nude in tights. Nothing 
of the form was lost, but perfect liberty of colouring 
remained. 

But Mr. Armstrong, whose development has moved 
with great 


speed, passed quickly through this 
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period to the serious and important work on which he 
is now engaged. His colour quietened down to a 
greater subtlety, a less immediate appeal, his theme 
became infinitely more complex and elusive. He 
obsessed with a pure delight in the interplay of planes 
the correlating of straight lines and curves, cubic and 
spherical volumes. Of this type I like ‘ Wash; 
Day’ the best. The colour here is so delicate| 
lovely that the Pollock origin is almost forgotten: jt 
survives only in the simplicity with which that coloyy 
is applied. Mr. Armstrong might commit any fault 
in the world except that of messiness. [| cannot 
remember a living painter, and I remember very few 
dead ones, so happily safe from this. But the inven. 
tion of ‘ Washing Day,’ the intriguing shapes fitted 
together with such intricate and brilliant care, the 
strange, whimsical imagination which breathes into jt 
a life that allures and baffles us, are not in the 
philosophy of Mr. Pollock. Mr. Armstrong has done 
no more than borrow a language which he has 
modified and developed out of recognition, and jp 
which he expresses ideas entirely his own. 

The masterpiece of the exhibition is the large ‘ 
of Persephone,’ the last picture painted by Mr. Arm. 
strong for the exhibition. It seems as if, with this, 
Mr. Armstrong is announcing a ‘ Paradise Lost’ to 
the ‘ Comus ’ of his previous work. Delightful though 
that is, witty, fascinating, and mysterious, this new , 
picture quite overshadows it. For that reason I almost 
wish it had not been there. The world of ‘ Washing 
Day ’ is a world of modern faéry. A light plays over 
it that never was on land or sea, not a glamorous, 
romantic light, but the jewel-like, fantastic light of an 
Ariel. It eludes us; it tricks us; it leads us on into 
a realm of fancy that floats midway between Kubla 
Khan and Fernand Léger. In it, Mr. Armstrong 
seems to have combined the intellectual and esthetic 
order of the Cubists with the wayward dreamings of a 
poet. ‘The Rape of Persephone’ is a classical 
painting. It has an architectural and sculptural 
dignity; it vibrates with the enfranchised passion of 
a clear and balanced mind. Here is no swirl and 
sweep of disordered, romantic genius, no run-away 
chaos of a Delacroix, no witty, playful fancy of the 
Armstrong who painted ‘ The Somnambulist’: but 
here is something from the lofty and serene strong- 
hold where Poussin and Ingres are masters, and 
which Mr. Armstrong, alone among English painters 
to-day, has dared successfully to invade. 

Mr. Armstrong’s colour here is rich and moving; 
it is far from the gay irresponsibility of the earliest 
work. Its subtlety quite baffles verbal description; its 
originality must leave an ineradicable impression. But 
it is the forms which I find most exciting. As with 
all truly classical paintings, colour is subordinated to 
form, enriching but never confusing it. The arrange- 
ment is as clear and logical as the arrangement of St. 
Paul’s, but, as in St. Paul’s, there is a warmth of 
emotion and a suggestion of mysticism which bring 
it into sympathy with the mentality of our 
civilization. 

This is an age of angles and abstractions. The 
scientific mind juggles with pure thought; the parts of 
an engine, limited and exact, are more familiar than 
the uncertain, mysterious parts of nature. The man 
who built the Gothic cathedrals was accustomed to the 
swinging growth of trees, the unexpected aisles of the 
forest, the luxuriant, often grotesque vagaries 
plant and shrub: he believed in a very human, very 
mystical God, and a whole Noah’s Ark of saints and 
angels. I say Noah’s Ark, because he did regard 
them somewhat as a child regards his toys. He 
petted them, decked out their images, sometimes rated 
them when he was in ill humour. And with all this, 
he accepted tremendous mysteries, he practised the 
pure service of chivalry. 

To-day, in place of mysteries and chivalry, we have 
Higher Mathematics; and we have no toys. The artist, 
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who cannot play contentedly with stocks and shares, 
fashions toys for himself out of his own imagination, 
and tries to forget that they are not of this world. 
Often he wakes, as Dickens awoke at the end of ‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth.’ Then when he wakes, he 
ig dissatisfied, because there is no fun in toys that are 
not images of reality. What next? Either the artist 
cuts himself adrift, deliberately ignores the world and 
becomes like an old man playing with memories; or, 
somehow, he attempts to make toys out of angles, 
to translate his emotion into the images of machines. 
With Léger and his like, art remains there, toys of 
the spirit, made like machines. 

Mr. Armstrong is dissatisfied with that. He has 
made his toys, ‘ Blue Bath,’ ‘ The Bird,’ ‘Dhalia,’ 
but someliow he has breathed into them a real life, 
the image of the real life of to-day, the Higher Mathe- 
matics. These toys are the artist’s expression of 
abstractions. 

‘The Rape of Persephone,’ I have said, goes further. 
In this, Mr. Armstrong has displayed an affinity 
between our infinite abstractions and the finite 
abstractions of Greece; he has joined us up with our 
beginning, like a whiting. 

This is but a clumsy attempt to put into words the 
marriage which I feel in this picture between Greek 
idealism, with its pure formal emphasis, and modern 
complexity of thought, with its planes, its mechanisms 
and its numbers, But the body of the whiting is not 
omitted; the Gothic body of naive toys, mysticism 
and chivalry. The picture has an “ otherness "— 
detestable word—which resides most strongly, per- 
haps, in the indefinable colour, and for all its serious- 
ness there is a suggestion of childish delight in 
wooden horses, a sort of Ucello Carpaccio feeling. 

In ‘The Rape’ Mr. Armstrong is modern in the true 
meaning. He does not express an age as something 
new, but as something grown up—or down, if you 
prefer. And in this picture, he is correlating the ten- 
dencies of all his others. ‘ The Elopement’ is pure 
idealism, Greek but in Western idiom of colour: 
‘Landscape with Figures ’ is pure toy: ‘ Charon’ is 
pure mysticism : ‘ Blue Bath’ is pure abstraction. In 
certain other pictures, ‘ Solomon,’ ‘ Earthquake,’ ‘ The 
Labyrinth,’ some of these elements are combined, but 
nowhere so completely, so satisfactorily, and with 
such emotional and esthetic conviction as in ‘ The 
Rape.’ 


AUDIT 


HEN I was young, O how I squandered gold, 
Wasting my fortune, like a prodigal, 

That was from heaven in endless summers shed. 

Morning by morning revenues untold, 

Unearned, ungathered, postman-punctual, 

Were rained upon me while I lay in bed, 

Flung at the window, spilt upon the floor, 

Or left without like milk beside the door. 


Now I am old, I am a miser made, 

Who fain would hoard the smallest silver change, 
And scurvy winter dividend of light. 

I linger in the evening to be paid, 

I grudge to sleep its darkness, I arrange 

My blind and curtains to curtail the night, 

And in a world anterior to words 

I wake with flowers and breakfast with the birds. 


When I was young, how light I made of love, 
As ordinary then as daily bread, 
To take or leave in time without an end. 
Now I recount the broken links thereof, 
And in the large assembly of my dead 
scanty use of each departed friend ; 
And seeing that I too must soon depart 
Make up the ragged ledgers of my heart. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—99 


Set sy Dynetey Hussey 


A. The blunders of novelists have been the subject 
of a recent correspondence in The Times. We offer a 
First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for an essay dealing with this topic. 
The essay should be in not more than 400 words, and 
competitors are requested, for the sake of the 
adjudicator, not to take themselves too seriously. 
Examples quoted should, if possible, be taken from the 
works of reputable authors, and not from the 
ephemeral fiction with which most of the letters to 
The Times were concerned. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a rhymed epigram 
in four lines on any event which has occurred during 
the week ended to-day. Libels, contempt of court and 
the exclusively local interest of what the vicar said on 
Sunday should be avoided. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Ki 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 99a, 
or LITERARY 99s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not.. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, January 30, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of the SaturpAy Review for 
February 4. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competition can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 97 
Set sy J. B. Morton 


A. There is a variety of Cabbage known as “‘Tender 
and True.” A Professor of Botany dedicates his short 
treatise on this vegetable to his wife, who is a cabaret 
dancer in the West End. We offer a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
this dedication in not more than 200 words of prose. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a short poem (not 
more than twenty lines) to a piece of india-rubber. 
The poem must point a moral. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
J. B. Morton, with which we concur, and have pleasure 
in awarding the prizes in accordance with his recom- 
mendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. MORTON 


g7A. I had hoped for the kind of thing Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton used to write, but I was disappointed. I 
was ready to applaud the wildest fantasy, and came 
up with a bang against Mr. Nevin’s 

Sweetest Sue, tender and true, 

This book I dedicate to you! 
I was prepared to enjoy the subtlest irony, and was 
offered Mr. Payne’s ‘‘ If I may say so, your cabaret 
show bores me to extinction.” This last sentence is, 


D. S. 


in fact, a good example of the way in which a large 
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number of competitors approached the task; they 
wrote what might have been rather ponderously 
sarcastic private letters. Others missed altogether 
what I hope I may be forgiven for calling the fun of 
the situation. One or two set their teeth and showed 
that the dancer was a model wife, and had never given 
the botanist any cause for complaint—which is, I 
suppose, a rebuke to my suspicious mind that judges 
human nature so meanly. 

I recommend for the first prize George van Raalte, 
whose letter has not only the academic tang, 
but sardonic humour and an almost plausible restraint ; 

-and for the second prize Major Brawn, who gets it 
all into a short space. His ‘‘ earnestly ” is excellent. 
I think S. J. Simon should be honourably mentioned 
for his entry of three words (‘To my wife”); 
although he depends for his effect on the presumption 
that both the botanist’s home life and his wife’s public 
life are a matter of common knowledge. By so doing, 
I think he shirks the matter in hand. A. T. Hopkin- 
son’s dedication gave a promise that was not fulfilled 
—(‘‘ To make it tender you need only boil it. How 
much happier is your situation !”’) 


FIRST PRIZE 
To My WIFE 


You may think it scarcely gallant in me to dedicate 
my work on so homely a bloom as a cabbage to one 
whose name may well be lent to a new rose or a fresh 
manner of preparing ice cream; yet this vegetable 
has in some degree both form and taste, and, like 
you, more ways than one of pleasing. 

And you might call it irony were I to remind you 
of the affectionate uses made of its name in France; 
and smile at the trite designation of my common 
vegetable. Yet it is proper that this treatise should 
be dedicated to you. Since I married you I have never 
failed to find in this plant beguilement for my leisure ; 
and every evening, when my house has been empty, 
my laboratory has held in this a source of interest 
and enjoyment. 

I have spared you the ignominy—as it might seem 
to your world—of becoming the actual namesake of 
a cabbage, in consideration of a time that seems long 
past. Perhaps the day may yet arrive when you will 
' induce me to discover the rose. 

GEORGE VAN RAALTE 


SECOND PRIZE 
To ONE WHOSE affairs have been far otherwise than those of the 
humble sedentary of which I treat; 
Wuose never-ceasing thoughtfulness has left me a home in 
which I can pursue my life’s-study uninterrupted ; 
To my Wirz, 
—This little work on the Tender and True is earnestly dedicated. 


Major Brawn 


g7B. Never were rejected entries less uninteresting. 
I had not foreseen such rich possibilities in the subject, 
as, for instance, this of Mr. Sagar : 


While. whiling the time away 
Quiet, leisurely one day, 
I went strolling in the Park 
To write out this essay. 


East India rubber, as you know, 
Is famed both far and near; 
For steam and navigation, 

It fills the world with pride. 


It helps to feed the baby 
Where often nature fails, 

And surgeons very often 

Make famous their good name. 


Then again you see 

The wonders it performs, 

If you wipe your feet on mat 
That night you reign supreme. 
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We must admit, to tell the truth, 

Of which I have no doubt, 

How you get flung about 

On a bicycle made for two. 


Very striking, but growing (I am sorry to say) rarer 
in the world of to-day, was M. Peacock’s ‘“* Go little 
rubber, where the angels sleep.” Of the same school 
was E. M. Rutherford’s 


Wilt come to aid me, sombre-tinted friend? 


There were quite a number like this, and, what is 
curious, there was a great gulf between the majori 
of the four or five good attempts. There was no 
gradual scale of bad merging upwards into good: 
W. G. was neat, but rather too trite. T. S. Lawson 
has an excellent second verse—the best sent in, ang 
only the stumbling at the end of the first verse put 
him out of the running. Major Brawn sent in the 
best poem, and wins the first prize. The second prix 
goes to Geoffrey Robb (in spite of the word ‘* spongy ” 
in the second verse). Hard on his heels follows M. R. 
Williamson’s courageous piece of Browningese. | 
is a more successful bit of work than Geoffrey Robb's 
but loses by making no attempt to be original. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A frail reformer bent to scour 
The pages of men’s little day, 
—How folly-short the rubber’s hour, 
That, rubbing, rubs itself away ! 


Erasing, soon-erased, endeavour ! 
—It fights a stubborn world in vain. 
What’s once been thought, is fixt for ever: 
What’s twice rubbed out, man writes again. 
Major Brawn 


SECOND PRIZE 


How like we are, my rubber, you and I, 
Fretting ourselves away, with little rest. 

We've earned our peace, however hard we try, 
Only until the next ‘‘ delendum est.” 

I find it, in the process, just like you, 

Hard not to wear the page of life right through. 


There was a time when both of us were new, 
Our surface fair and clean, our edges 
How sad I’ve been, who see myself in you, 
To watch you leave your fat and spongy youth, 
Pass through a coarsened intermediate stage, 
And enter on a shapeless, hard old age. 


And yet, my lot must be the happier one; 

I’ve only self to blame for all my woes. 
Yours is a thankless task, that’s never done: 

With every rubbing-out my wisdom grows, 
Warning me, as I scour with might and main, 
Never to write those dismal words again. 

Grorrrey Ross 


COMMENDED 


Rome long ago! How Time obliterates, 

And money-grubbing serves to slam the door 

On dreams of art. An ill-matched pair—I can’t 

Drive both. Jones does. You see his hobby prance. 

—Business as usual, ten to five p.m. 

Contangoes, options, rise ‘and fall of stocks, 

Ed altri simili: he plays the game 

Ursa v. Taurus—bulls won’t catch him short. 

And then he sloughs his skin; the morning coat 

Goes west, and out he burgeons in a smock : 

Well-daubed. His pictures? Where he aims he hits. 

Who like them find his nonsense suits with theirs. 

I’m an apostate, but I know the best: 

So did St. Peter, and denied his Lord; 

Repented—how Rome makes or mars a man! 

Raphael and Michael glorified his tomb, 

Served Art and God together, how, men know. 

You served me once, erased a bungler’s faults, 

Till erty cried ‘‘ Cupboard,’’ in you went. 

‘eaenas a Moloch. Well, Death rubs out all. 
M. R. 
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BACK NUMBERS—LVI 


HILE we are mourning “‘ the last of the great 

Victorians,” let us call to mind one sur- 

vivor, who came into his own very late, and 
has now, in certain contemptible quarters, fallen into 
disfavour. There is yet among us Mr. Robert 
Bridges. No doubt it is difficult to think of him as 
a Victorian. In the best of his verse—and I hardly 
need say that I refer to his ‘ Shorter Poems ’—he is 
a poet who remembers the Elizabethan song-writers 
and the youthful Milton rather than any Victorian or 
any of the poets who influenced the typical Victorians. 
Mr. Bridges, however, cannot be simply referred back 
to the Elizabethan lyrists and Milton. He is of no 
particular period, came in with no particular fashion 
and will survive every change of taste. 


* 
* * 


The delay in recognition of which a few good judges 
complained through a quarter of a century was not 
altogether surprising. Mr. Bridges chose to publish 
some of his best things in a manner almost secretive ; 
and this paper was justified in complaining, in 1890, 
that the crime of the bird that will sing only in the 
wilderness is only a little less serious than that of 
the bird that absolutely refuses to sing. But the 
mode of publication was, after all, defensible on the 
ground that it was eminently characteristic of a poet 
so proud and shy as Mr. Bridges. In these articles, 
which are but bookish table-talk, off-hand statements 
are lawful, and I will take leave to say that Mr. 
Bridges is alone among our poets in his way of 
presenting his choicest felicities. With other poets the 
finest phrase or line is put before us with a certain 
emphasis. The writer, reasonably enough, will have 
us understand that this is the climax of his effort. 
But Mr. Bridges is the least emphatic, and one of 
the proudest, of poets. He, we may be sure, knows 
well enough the value of such things as enchant the 
reader of the ‘ Shorter Poems’; but not by any 
gesture, any raising of the voice, any introductory 
display, will he convey to his reader an invitation to 
pause and admire the exquisite achievement. The 
“‘ unmemoried scents ” of one lovely and famous lyric, 
the ‘‘ unchristened ” smile of Eros in another, the 
land ‘‘ scattered with light ” in the poem which also 
contains ‘‘ uncanopied sleep,” the ‘‘ astonished ” 
Saracen smitten by the Crusader in another poem, 
with scores of other subtly chosen turns of phrase, 
are insinuated into the poem so delicately that a man 
may read a piece for the first, or even for the second, 
time without perceiving how fine is the art of this 
poet. 


* * 


I have said, and will maintain, that Mr. Bridges 
belongs to no particular period, but there is a good 
deal in common between him and another, even more 
slowly recognized Victorian poet, Richard Watson 
Dixon, especially in this shy way of slipping in the 
finest phrase or line of the poem. If it be not too 
gross an impertinence, I will confess here that Dixon 
and Ebenezer Jones are my despair. I know of those, 
a very few, who see genius in both; but though I 
have been privileged to talk to the faithful, never 


have I managed to make a single convert from among 


the faithless. That this should be so as regards 
Ebenezer Jones can be understood. With tremendous 
things, he has the most exasperating puerilities. But 
Dixon was an artist to the tips of his fingers, and 
that his beautiful, reticent work should not long ago 
have been pretty generally accepted leaves one dumb 
with amazement. Mr. Bridges, who has striven 
generously for Dixon and for a smaller, stranger poet, 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, has never moved a muscle 
to attract attention to his own work; but, thanks to 
a few persistent admirers, has had his few years, 
from about 1890 to the eve of his appointment as 
Laureate, of cordial esteem. 


* 
* * 


We are beyond that stage now, as I gather from 
certain popular papers. Had Mr. Bridges lapsed into 
silence, or continued to sing as he sang in the 
‘Shorter Poems,’ there would have been no such 
development of hostility. But he has been of late 
years an experimenter, very much in his own way, 
and because there are perhaps not a hundred persons 
in the country who genuinely like his experiments, 
the achievements of his prime are dismissed with the 
experimental verse. Now I cannot claim to be 
of those, an elect but not a very attractive body, 
who revere the prosodical theories of the late Mr. 
Stone or delight in the application of them by Mr. 
Bridges. To me, it is a matter of melancholy wonder 
that when a man of genius and scholarship has 
written ‘ Will Love Again Awake?’ and ‘ Nightin- 
gales’ and the elegy on a dead child, and ‘I have 
Loved Flowers that Fade,’ he should spend his energy 
on the production of exercises in classical, or what 
Mr. Stone thought classical, modes. But how can 
that experimental verse reduce the value of what 
Mr. Bridges wrote in traditional modes, with so much 
individuality ? 


* 
* * 


In 1890 the SaturDAy was not disturbed by any 
consideration of what might come out of learned play 
with the theories of Mr. Stone. This paper, in « 
review inlaid with many quotations from the ‘ Shorter 
Poems,’ rejoiced to find in Mr. Bridges a poet who 
indulged in none of the tricks of the trade, in no 
transpositions but the most natural, in no obscurity. 
‘“* He is quite free,” the Saturday Reviewer then said, 
‘from the curse which weighs on so much contem- 
porary verse, the curse of trying to be fashionably 
‘ thoughtful.’ His verse is, indeed, as full of thought 
as it is accomplished in form and melodious in sound; 
but it abides by the principal things, and does not 
busy itself about the things that are not principal.” 
His simplicity, which never precluded subtlety, appealed 
very strongly to the critic. But felicities of the sort 
that have already been commented upon did not escape 
that reviewer. The consummate art of ‘ Thou Didst 
Delight My Eyes’ had due praise, if any praise may 
be supposed to be commensurate with the worth of 
that lyric, and the learned structure of the simple- 
seeming third stanza was rightly noticed. One thing 
only the reviewer missed, or at least failed to mention, 
the peculiar pleasure derivable from perception of 
the sources on which Mr. Bridges has drawn. Was 
there ever a greater, and better justified, literary 
pride than that which has enabled Mr. Bridges to 
embody the work of so many other writers in his own, 
in a confidence that whatever he borrows he can trans- 
form and make truly his own? And has anybody else 
done, with so little fuss, a thing comparable with his 
quiet, masterly demonstration of how a tawdry piece 
of Moore’s, translated by him from Gautier’s rendering 
of it, can be made into authentic poetry? The lyric 
as written by Moore was nothing; Gautier, in trans- 
lating it, gave it a definition and distinction to which 
Moore never attained; and then came Mr. Bridges, 
who, keeping close enough to Gautier and not far 
from Moore, imported into it a gravity undreamed of 
by his predecessors.. As a lesson in the unimportance 
of what is called the subject, no poem is more 
illuminating. 


STET. 
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REVIEWS 
MAUPASSANT 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


Boule de Suif. Mademoiselle Fifi. That Pig, 
Morin. A Woman’s Life. Vols. I-IV of 
the Novels and Tales of Guy de Maupassant. 
Translated by Ernest Boyd and Storm 
Jameson. Knopf. 3s. 6d. each. 


T seems to me a little odd that the names of the 

translators of this excellent edition of Guy de 
Maupassant, though they are given on the dust 
jackets, should be nowhere found in the volumes them- 
selves. We have in the last twenty-five years or so 
reached an altogether different standard of translation 
from that which obtained in the nineteenth century, 
and those who are maintaining or raising it ought to 
receive the recognition which is due to them. Then, 
it was natural enough to omit the translator’s name: it 
was even desirable, if only in his own interest. But 
nowadays our publishers have changed their brutally 
casual attitude towards this department of literature 
and a translator is expected to have some knowledge 
both of the language he translates from and of that into 
-which he translates. Conspicuous examples are Mrs. 
Garnett’s translations from the Russian and the edition 
of Anatole France produced under the successive 
editorships of the late Frederick Chapman and Mr. J. 
Lewis May. Of Mrs. Garnett’s work one can say no 
more than that while there must be some loss one is 
not conscious of it or of any awkwardness. Of the 
‘translation of Anatole France, it is possible to say that 
one loses no more than anyone not a scholar of exact 
“and wide knowledge would be bound to lose by read- 
ing in a language other than his own. And this I 
think applies to the translation under notice: Mr. 
Boyd and Miss Jameson have done their work 
‘admirably. 

Guy de Maupassant is now, I think, less than he 
was the god of those who occasionally used to lament 
that the English do not understand the art of the 
short story. Newer gods have arisen and some of 
them even in England. Tchekov has shown us new 
possibilities in the form and so has Katherine Mans- 
field, possibilities which are not hinted at by Maupas- 
sant. Moreover, even the severest critics have come 
to admit that some of the short stories of Mr. Kipling 
and Mr. Wells are unsurpassed masterpieces, for all 
that they were first printed in popular magazines. 

But ‘this does not mean that Maupassant has been 
superseded. It does mean that we read him with 
less of wondering admiration than used to be customary 
and that we can more clearly see his limitations. His 
interest for us, however, and our delight in the 
exactitude of his skill remain what they were. No 
matter what new provinces of thought and feeling 
may be opened up by writers of the short story, he 
remains master of his own. His main limitation con- 
sists in a certain hardness of approach. A writer of 
short stories need not, any more than any other artist, 
allow his own sympathies to be apparent among the 
ingredients of his work, but if he shows himself to be 
without pity, he shows himself to be without one of 
the essential qualities of the well-balanced man. The 
greater artist includes in the world of his work some 
sense of the pity which all humanity must feet for 
one human being. Maupassant too often does not, 
and the limitation is none the less a limitation because 
‘in all probability. he was obliged to impose it on him- 
self to secure the perfection of his work. A man who 
is obliged to shut one eye in order to see clearly has 
a limited vision, no matter how clearly he may see 
what does come within the range of the other. 

It is improbable, from what is recorded of Maupas- 
sant’s life and character, that he was as devoid of 
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pity as his stories would often make him appear. If he 
had been, he could not have known as much of the 
human heart as he evidently did. Moreover, there 
are signs in his work of bitter efforts to suppress a 
quality which, he believed, was for him unmanageable, 
This means only that he was a minor, not a Major 
artist, but he was beyond all doubt an artist, and one 
capable of teaching a lesson to all others. 

Maupassant’s impassive detachment from his sub. 
jects, which has been so often admired, is not real} 
in itself a merit. It is the price he had to pay for 
other merits which, without it, would have been, for 
him, impossible. But, within the limits set by this 
sacrifice, how marvellous is his achievement! His 
command of technique in the writing of the short 
story is almost unique. We hear much of technique 
in matters of art and we are inclined to regard it as 
a sort of professional question which does not interest 
the layman. But it is a quality which we encounter 
every day whenever we come into contact with other 
human beings: it means nothing more abstruse than 
an ability to keep to the point, whatever the point may 
be. Some of Maupassant’s early stories show a youthful 
naivety. There is the tale in ‘ Mademoiselle Fifi,’ 
called ‘In the Spring,’ of the young man on a 
pleasure-steamer on the Seine who betrayed by his 
glances his interest in a pretty shop-girl and is pre- 
vented from following her by another young man who, 
as a result of a similar experience, has found himself 
miserably married. It is a pretty, sentimental-cynical 
trifle, hardly worth thinking about for its own sake. 
But from this somewhat desiccated morsel the author 
sucks every drop of juice that he could possibly extract 
from it without giving it a brutal mauling in full view 
of his readers. The point in ‘ La Maison Tellier ’ is 
so much more subtle that it could hardly be defined 
without repeating, word for word, the story itself. 
But there the point is so presented that it may be 
taken whole and undamaged into the minds of its 
readers. 

Maupassant had, what every writer of fiction should 
have, the gift that every good talker has. He never 
left his audience in any doubt as to what it was in his 
subject that made him talk about it. The point might 
be as informulable as that of ‘ La Maison Tellier ’ or 
as obvious as that of ‘ Boule de Suif,’ but his apprecia- 
tion and expression of it were equally clear and unmis- 
takable. There is one seldom-mentioned piece in 
these volumes which is worth mentioning now, just 
because it has no great intrinsic importance. It is 
called ‘ The Funeral Pile,’ and it describes how an 
Indian prince who died at Etretat, while on holiday, 
was ceremoniously burned on the Norman foreshore. 
It is nothing: it is at bottom no more than an extract 
from the faits divers of a newspaper. But Maupas- 
sant puts all his skill into the rendering of the idea 
that moved his imagination—the spectacle of these 
Orientals carrying out their rites so imperturbably, so 
inflexibly, at such a distance from the country in which 
they originated. There it is, for what it is worth, 
and, as an example of how to keep to the point, it is 
worth a great deal. Maupassant falls short of the 
greatest, because it was necessary for him to choose 
such points as he would be able to keep to, but he 
did know how to choose them, and, having chosen, 
to treat them without wavering from his purpose. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Modern English Grammar. Vol. III. By 
Otto Jespersen. Heidelberg: Winter. 
11.50 M. 

HE second part of Professor Jespersen’s 
Syntax (forming Vol. III of his ‘ Modern 


English Grammar’), recently published at Heidel- 
berg, exhibits his strong points—the width of his 
reading and the excellence of his knowledge of 
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English and many other modern languages—in high 
relief: the weak point of the book lies in the 
scheme which is employed as a basis for analysing 
and classifying the fundamental features of English 
syntax. I refer to the system of ‘‘ three ranks ”’ 
of words and groups of words which was 

mulgated thirteen years ago in the first part 
of this syntax. 

The three ranks are a classification of the 
elements of speech according to their relations as 
defined and defining. Prof. Jespersen gives no 
formal definitions of his fundamental terms 
“primary” (or ‘ principal”), ‘‘ secondary” (or 
“adjunct ‘tertiary’? (or subjunct’’); but 
he illustrates his meaning by such examples as 
extremely hot weather, in which the noun is 
called a primary, the adjective an adjunct, and 
the adverb a subjunct. Now according to this 
scheme ‘‘primary’’ is not synonymous with 
“noun” or substantive,’? ‘‘ adjunct’ is not 
synonymous with ‘‘ adjective,” subjunct is not 
synonymous with ‘“‘ adverb.” On the contrary 
the merit which the author claims for his new terms 
Jies precisely in their not being co-extensive with 
the terms noun, adjective, and adverb respectively. 
A noun, for example, is not always a primary: it 
may be an adjunct, as in ‘‘ cannon ball,” or a 
subjunct as in ‘‘ iron clad ships.’’ And conversely a 
primary is not necessarily a noun: it may be an adjec- 
tive as in ‘‘ the rich and the poor,’”’ or even an adverb, 
as in ‘‘ the here and the there.’’ 

This scheme of analysis might conceivably be work- 
able (though its so-called ‘‘ logical basis ” is demon- 
strably unsound) if it were carried out consistently ; 
but Jespersen does not carry it out  con- 
sistently. He constantly uses the terms ‘‘ primary,” 
“ adjunct,” and ‘‘ subjunct ” in quite other relations 
than those which they bear in extremely (3) hot 
(2) weather (1). For in applying these terms he 
tacitly equates primary with substantival, adjunct with 
adjeetival, and subjunct with adverbial, regardless 
of the functions of the words or groups of words 
under consideration; in fact, he empties his three 
terms of their ‘specific meanings. For example, he 
applies the term ‘‘ primary’’ to nouns and 
substantival clauses standing as objects, e.g. 
“T play cricket,’? ‘I expect that he will come." 
Yet the relation of the object to the verb is entirely 
different from that of the subject to the verb. 
Jespersen calls the finite verb ‘‘ a kind of adjunct,’’ 
the subject being its primary. If so, the object of 
a transitive verb must be a_ subjunct; for it 
obviously defines the verbal action. In any case it 
cannot be a primary element. For it is a definer, and 
is not itself defined. Why has he called it a 
primary? He does not tell us. But his reason 
probably is that if he had done so, he would have 
had to call substantival clauses sometimes primaries, 
sometimes adjuncts (as in ‘‘ my belief that he will 
come is unshaken ’’), sometimes subjuncts; and he 
wanted to maintain the unity of the substantival 
clause in all circumstances. But that only shows 
the limitations of the utility of his ‘‘ three ranks.”’ 

This strange inconsistency in Jespersen’s employment 
of the three ranks affects his whole treatment of syntax. 
For example, in a sentence like ‘If you come, 
I must go” he calls the subordinate clause a sub- 
Junct. Why? The sentence contains only two 
clauses, of which the first stands in the first degree 
of subordination to the second, and should there- 
fore on his principles be called an adjunct, not a 
subjunct. It is only in an emasculated sense that 
“primary ’? can be treated as synonymous with 
substantival, ‘‘ adjunct’ with adjectival, and 
“ subjunct with adverbial. | 

Another inconsistency of Jespersen is his use of the 
term ‘‘ object ’’ to denote the noun or noun-equivalent 
depending on a preposition; for his definition of 


‘* object” limits it to dependence on a verb. And 
the functions of the case-phrase and the object are, 
indeed, essentially different. 

I have left myself insufficient space for the discus- 
sion of other important features of this book. But I 
must briefly allude to Jespersen’s attempts to justify 
oddities of English speech by finding some logical 
or psychological explanation for them and by quoting 
sporadic instances from good writers. Undoubtedly 
they must originate as the result of some mental pro- 
cess; but their abnormality and grammatical incor- 
rectness ought also to be recognized. Jespersen is too 
much inclined to apologize for them. As to one 
instance, which three years ago he roundly called 
wrong (‘Philosophy of Grammar’), he now only 
says ‘‘ who (whoever) would seem to be the grammatic- 
ally correct form, but as a matter of fact many writers 
use the form whom/(so)ever in such cases, chiefly, it 
may be conjectured, in order not to seem ignorant 
of the distinction between who and whom.’’ This 
explanation seems to me very lame. The instance is 
‘* Peggotty always volunteered this information to 
whomsoever would receive it.” The general impression 
left by Jespersen’s apologetics is that he will condone 
almost anything as a more or less legitimate English 
usage, though he avoids recommending these eccentri- 
cities of speech as worthy of imitation. A more 
important question, into which I cannot enter here, 
is his whole conception of historical grammar; he 
calls his book a grammar “‘ on historical principles,”’ 
but it has little touch with what is generally under- 
stood by historical grammar and sometimes directly 
contravenes that science, as I have shown in my 
‘ Soul of Grammar,’ published last year. I regret 
that this review has done scant justice to the value of 
Jespersen’s collections of instances covering all periods 
of English literature. They are the fruit of years of 
research, and are indeed a mine of information, which 
with some resorting and relabelling will prove of 
immense use to all advanced students of English. 
That this grammar, as a whole, is a work which no 
grammarian of English can afford to neglect goes ~ 
almost without saying. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN 


“TO BE A PILGRIM ” 


Adventure: The Faith of Science and the Science 
of Faith. By Burnett H. Streeter and Others. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


‘6 IVING dangerously,” said the Cynic, is the 

favourite fantasy of the middle-aged. No doubt 
the call for a bow of burning gold often turns out to 
be little more than an imaginative escape from that 
sense of futility which easily besets the solid ’forties. 
It serves as a substitute for effective action. On the 
other hand the ravings and posturings of the will-to- 
power, the Overman and the like, contemptuous of 
the herd-morality and dreaming of the herd as cave- 
men, are easily seen, on-afialysis, to be merely forms 
of over-compensation for frustrated insignificance ; 
just as ‘‘ rogue’’ elephants are bulls expelled from 
the herd on account of impotence. The whole 
Nietzschean philosophy rests on an inferiority-com- 
plex. ‘‘ There is reason [says Dr. Streeter] to 
distrust a philosophy of life which has a neurotic 
symptom built into its foundations.’? A mere ethic 
of revolt is normally a defeatist ethic. Yet the 
injunction to ‘‘ live dangerously ’’ chimes with much 
in the teaching of Christ, who claimed that those 
who would be His followers must be ready for 
desperate enterprises, prepared to defy all power 
and all conventions, and to follow ‘‘with a rope 
round their necks.’’ The difference lies, to quote 


Canon Streeter, in the fact that Christ meant ‘‘ live 
constructively.”’ For the Christian ethic, unlike that 
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of Nietzsche, does not reflect the belief that ‘‘ God 
hath died.”” It is the expression of a passionate 
faith that justice and love are alive at the heart of 
Reality, claiming adventurous co-operation. 

Thus Dr. Streeter and his collaborators have 
followed up his now famous book ‘ Reality’ with a 
study of its moral implications. If the life and death 
of Christ are the symbol of the ultimate quality (or 
value) in the universe of our experience—that is to 
say, if God is like Jesus—what attitude to life follows 
from it? 

Essentially a life of adventure which, because we 
can trust the universe, will lead us forth on a quest 
never ended, in the realization of beauty and good- 
ness. In life, as in scientific research, we must pro- 
ceed by way of experiment. But an experiment, says 
Dr. Streeter, is only justified as a way to truth; and 
similarly ‘‘ moral experiments” are morally unjustifi- 
able unless performed ‘‘ with a clear intention and a 
reasonable expectation of producing an effect which is 
morally valuable.’’ From this standpoint he examines 
the widespread demand for the revision of the 
‘* taboos ’’ of established sexual ethics. This is by 
far the most important essay in the volume, and is, 
we believe, the best and sanest discussion of the 
Christian attitude to marriage which has been pub- 
lished in recent years. Its strength lies, first, in its 
realism and fidelity to fact; and secondly in that 
instead of attempting to deduce a Christian ethical 
system from isolated sayings in the Gospels—an 
attempt which is bound to end in failure—he takes the 
accepted code of decent men (guaranteed by its sur- 
vival-value) and introduces into it, at the end, the leaven 
of the Christian spirit, with its more exacting claim 
and its richer values. This essay is a first-class example 
of that kind of constructive moral thinking which men 
need most from the churches to-day. 

The other essay which most deserves mention is 
that by Mr. John MacMurray, on ‘ Objectivity in 
Religion ’ : 

A faith that glories in its subjectivity glories in its shame. 


. . . Religion must compass objectivity and the universality 
which is the hall-mark of objectivity, or it must cease to be 


religion. . . There is no room for art and science and morality 
side by side with religion. It must be the unity of thesq 
or nothing. 


And the only sure ground for such objectivity, rooted 
in Universal Personality, is the hyphothesis of Incar- 
nation. We have not space to follow his argument : 
but those who maintain that traditional Christian 
doctrine can only appeal to the feeble-minded will learn 
with surprise that the author of this chapter is a 
‘* Greats ’’ tutor at Balliol. 


A ROYAL MANOR 


The History of Hitchin. By Reginald L. Hine. 
Allen and Unwin. Vol. I. 16s. 


| ere stream of local history, never in any danger 
of drying-up, increases in pace and volume and 
may soon be in spate. In recent years there has 
been a number of notable works dealing with the 
history of a single town or parish and Miss Wake 
hias produced a manual on how village histories 
should be written. For a general survey of the local 
history of the different parts of the country there is, 
as everybody knows, the monumental and unfinished 
series of Victoria County Histories. The history of 
the parish in which this notice is being written, a 
remote suburb of a northern town, has been compiled 
in four volumes, and some of the greatest historical 
scholars have shown the fruitfulness of labour in the 
field of local history. 

The wealth of the Hitchin Records, the unremitting 
toil of Mr. Hine and his predecessors, and the 
generosity of two local residents have made possible 


the publication of a remarkably cheap, valvab.- ani 
well-documented study of a town whose archives take 
us back to the eighth century. The publishers 
express a justifiable hope that the work may come to 
be regarded as a model of what a parish his 

should be. It is well planned and amazingly compre. 
hensive in the sources used. The bibliography 
extends to nearly forty pages. What this means 
may be illustrated by one entry (80) which relates to 
copies of all references to Hitchin in 758 volumes of 
printed Chronicles and State Papers. To have 
brought almost to a close a work planned on this 
scale after twelve years of labour is in itself ap 
achievement. Mr. Hine confesses that he owes some. 
thing to the disquieting reminder furnished by the 
example of earlier historians of Hitchin, whose work 
long continued, never got beyond the manuscript 
stage, one historian dying after ten years, another 
after fifteen, a third after thirty-five years of writing, 

Altogether five manuscript histories of Hitchin are 
in existence, and they may be taken to have done 
something to pave the way to the present and almost 
certainly final work. In addition to this advantage 
Mr. Hine has had the assistance of some of the 
greatest of living and recently deceased historians, 
Each chapter has received expert revision. That on 
the Manor, for example, was revised by the late Sir 
Paul Vinogradoff and by Professor Hamilton 
Thompson, and the chapters on the Church, the 
Priory, the ‘ Biggin,’ the Civil War and Common. 
wealth, the Churchwardens, the Poor and the 
Highways have been revised by Professor Hamilton 
Thompson, Father Zimmerman, Miss Rose Graham, 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan, Professor Hamilton 
Thompson, and by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
respectively. The book in fact is the work of all the 
talents, though the credit must remain chiefly Mr, 
Hine’s. It will be of great value to all historians 
and not merely to those interested in Hitchin itself, 
for it shows us a living example, rich in interest, of 
institutions commonly and somewhat unsatisfactorily 
studied as types rather than as individual instances. 
A professed scholar might have been able to make the 
book of even greater utility to students by a more 
frequent use of comparison, and one misses a 
continuous treatment of the town’s economic life. With 
these reservations the book must be wholeheartedly 
praised and recommended. 

Hitchin is a royal manor, but the earliest definite 
information, it seems, relates to the Priory, which 
was founded at the end of the eighth century. In 
the eleventh century the manor was in the hands of 
Harold and from that time to the present it is possible 
to trace its history almost without a break. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the lords of the manor was 
John de Balliol, the founder of Balliol College, 
Oxford, which, according to the present volume, 
owes its existence to attempted expiation of an 
historic ‘‘ binge.’’ There were interesting characters, 
too, among the stewards of the manor. In the early 
eighteenth century there was one Batalion Shotbolt, 
whose signature, we read, ‘‘ stands out colossally 
clear, as though written with the end of a pike,”’ and 
where Latin was ‘‘a queer mixture of good and 
evil.’? One of his successors was Maurice Johnson, 
the antiquarian, a man of immense erudition, greatly 
prolific as a learned writer, and the father of twenty- 
six children. In 1770 the steward was Richard 
Tristram, who, his monument records, ‘‘ during 
a long life spent in the profession of the law, 
maintained the most unsuspected integrity.’’ His 
facetiousness overflowed even into legal documents. 
In one of the rentals he enters the name of “‘ the late 
Joseph Haire, Perrukyer and Barber,’’ and adds 
‘and his haires.” Probably the most notable of 
worthies connected with Hitchin was Thomas Netter 
de Walden, Doctor Authenticus, Provincial of the 
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Carmeli and the author of the famous 
‘ meen ’ and the ‘ Fasciculi Zizaniorum a who 
laid the foundations of his great learning at Hitchin 
and who lived to become Inquisitor of England. 
The richness of Mr. Hine’s volume can be indicated 
but poorly by these few illustrations. Saints, high- 
waymen, scholars, jostle in these pages, which give us 
the humdrum, the romance and the hurly-burly of a 
thousand years. 


LIFE AT PRINCETON 


Columbus—Undergraduate. By John A. Benn. 
Benn. 6s. 


N this volume, whose effective title is borrowed 
} tle one of Harold Lloyd’s recent films, the son 
of a well-known publisher describes a year he spent 
in 1922 at Princeton, one of the Big Three of the 
American Universities. Mr. Benn went directly from 
Harrow to Princeton, and returned to follow a regular 
undergraduate course at Cambridge. Many profes- 
sional educators have commented on American Univer- 
sity institutions, but it is certainly worth having the 
fresh and unpretentious commentary of a_ student. 
Fortunately, too, Mr. Benn is alert and never superior : 
he is prepared to put Harrow on one side and to 
investigate Princeton; he learns a new accent without 
forgetting or despising the old. 

Mr. Benn found that in many ways the American 
University, for Freshmen at any rate, was more like a 
public schoot than an English University. There was 
elaborate ragging—he had his share of it—and com- 
pulsory lectures. He describes one of those elaborate 


rags which Sophomores perpetrate on Freshmen in 
American colleges : 


The chief event of Freshmen initiation, however, was the 
“Flour Picture.’’ Following a meeting of the class, we 
marched in procession to the place announced. As we got 
‘near, the bombardment by our seniors started, and we rushed 
on to the steps of the building, where the photograph was to 
be taken. Flour and water formed the bulk of the ammuni- 
tion, but eggs, and treacle as well, helped to liven things up! 
Meanwhile, a fearful scrum took place round the steps, and 
we all fought to get nearer the back to escape the first line 
of fire. A hose directed on us from the roof above added 
to the excitement. Since flour and water are the principal 
ingredients of paste, we were in a dreadful mess after twenty 
minutes’ bombardment. Finally we were formed into a group 
and photographed. 


Mr. Benn found that the college system did not exist ; 
that students waited at table or cleaned dishes to pay 
for their tuition, and were proud of it ; and that athletics 
were organized with solemn intensity. Much has been 
written of American athletics: Harold Lloyd probably 
said the neatest thing when he described an American 
University as a stadium with a college attached. But 
even though much has been said, Mr. Benn gives a 
fresh and useful picture. We see the massed meetings 
of all students on the eve of important matches, the 
parading of the players, the speeches and the articles 
on their merits, the ‘‘ cheer-leaders,’’ the organized 
shouts of ‘‘’Ray, ’Ray.. Sis, Sis . . Boom, 
Boom,’’ and ithe frenzied dance round the field at the 
close of the game. 

Once Mr. Benn leaves impressions for generaliza- 
tions he is a little less certain. He was fortunate in 
seeing far less drinking in American Universities than 
some other observers have done. He pleads quite 
justly for more effective appointments bureaux in 
Fnglish Universities, but the contact of big business 
with American colleges is often less pleasant than he 
seems to imagine. 

It is strange to find such an immature style in a 
volume so full of considered thought : one public school 
and two Universities may have taught Mr. Benn much 
of life, but they failed to instruct him in the use of 
the present participle. 


FRENCH MORALISTS 


Politicians and Moralists of the Nineteenth 


Century. By Emile Faguet. Translated by 
Dorothy Galton. Benn. 15s. 


T is the third of Faguet’s three volumes of nine- 

teenth-century studies which is here translated, and 
we hope that the possibility of issuing translations of 
the other volumes, referred to in an introductory note, 
will be realized. Faguet’s criticism is learned, pene- 
trating, persuasive, and acute, and these studies, which 
have become classical in France, were rated highly in 
this country a generation ago by so discriminating a 
judge as Lord Acton. Their appearance in translation 
is welcome. 

In his first volume Faguet studied the thinkers who 
had lived through the French Revolution, and showed 
how it had inspired men like Maistre, Bonald, Royer- 
Collard and Guizot with deep aversion or ardent hope. 
In the second he dealt with the believers in a new 
** spiritual force,’? from Saint-Simon to Comte. The 
third volume is devoted to six writers very different 
from those studied in the earlier volumes, and very 
different from each other—Stendhal, Tocqueville, 
Proudhon, Sainte-Beuve, Taine and Renan. These 
studies are suggestive and brilliant. The least satis- 
factory—brilliant though it is, like the rest—is the 
study of Proudhon, in the course of which Faguet 
adopts the réle of a latter-day Thrasymachus, and 
rails against justice because he has identified it with 
equality. This essay apart, there can be little but 
praise for the book, which is rich in penetrating 
criticism. 

There is not much in common between the writers 
criticized unless it be that they are nearly all sceptics. 
Stendhal believes nothing unless we call his love of 
force a creed. ‘‘ Stendhal believes in force as others 
believe in justice, and he almost holds that energy, 
even applied to criminal ends, is the sole virtue of 
mankind.’” So Faguet sums him up. ‘‘ Stendhal 
could be considered as the first of the Nietzscheans, 
if this place were not occupied by Voltaire.” His 
detailed criticism of the novels is interesting. ‘ Le 
Rouge et le Noir’ is a ‘‘ true” novel with an ‘ acci- 
dental’’ and false ending, while ‘‘‘ The Charterhouse of 
Parma’ is a kind of counterfeit of ‘ Scarlet and 
Black.’ ’’ As his final judgment Faguet declares that 
Providence gave Stendhal the gift of writing ‘‘the most 
solid, the fullest and the most living novel which was 
publisned between the appearances of ‘ Adolphe ’ and 
‘Mme. Bovary,’ as a reward for his having thought 
and said that a novel is a mirror wandering along 
a high road.’’ 

The studies of Tocqueville and Taine show Faguet's 
powers at their best. He has a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the great critic of democracy, and exposes 
his ideas with lucidity and force. And his judgment 
on Taine as a literary critic is almost absolutely right, 
insisting as it does on the literary irrelevance of much 
of the history Taine thinks it necessary to study. He 
is damagingly critical, too, of Taine as historian, 
though he does not condemn his exaggerations nor 
praise his solidity as perhaps he should. 

Sainte-Beuve and Renan, the subjects of the remain- 
ing sketches, are also brilliantly done. Faguet justly 
appraises Sainte-Beuve’s greatness, his limitations 
and his importance. Faguet emphasizes Sainte- 
Beuve’s scepticism, which is ‘‘ sufficiently conscious 
of the vanity of all things to be conscious of its own,” 
and he quotes the following as perhaps the best illus- 
trations of his ‘‘ sceptical conviction’’: ‘* Human 
life reduced to itself would be too simple and too 
bare: civilized thought has had to do its utmost to 
conceal and decorate its barrenness. Gallantry, wit, 
philosophy, theology itself are only learned and artful 
games invented by men to pass away and enliven the 
period, so short and yet so long, of life; but they 
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do not sufficiently understand that they are games.” 
Sainte-Beuve’s service to the growth of systematic 
criticism and his part in the renaissance of the 
psychological novel are also touched upon. 

Renan he shows to have been more than a purveyor 
of ‘‘ delicacies perfumed with the Infinite.” Renan 
left behind him a new spirit of tolerance, itself an 
“* exquisite form of fraternity.” With this exception 
his work was mainly negative. ‘‘ He praised the 
world pleasantly. . . . He delighted us, he smiled at 
us, . . . he diverted us, . . . but he did not fortify 
or strengthen us.” Renan’s last thought must have 
been that of Marcus Aurelius, who regarded our poor 
species with ‘‘ a mild feeling, mixed with resignation, 
of pity and hope.”’ 

Faguet’s criticism is authoritative, but it bears the 
marks of time and place. His voice, one of the best 
of the nineteenth century, has some accent of scepti- 
cism and of pessimism which is perhaps accidental. 
His interpretation of modern French history is open 
to question. He believes centralization was imposed 
on France by chronic European war, not by the 
ambitions of kings and their successors. He is, none 
the less, one of the most instructive writers of his 
generation, and should be valued in this country, as 
he is in his own. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
BEST-SELLER 


The New Bath Guide. By Christopher Anstey. 
Cayme Press. tos. 6d. 


LL lovers of Bath and good literature will 

welcome this reprint of ‘ The New Bath Guide.’ 
When it was first published in 1766, a fortnight went 
by before it was realized that the book was not what 
its title implied, but a set of letters in verse of 
various metres, describing the life of Bath and inci- 
dentally much else besides. After that it quickly 
became the rage and was eagerly read by Bath-goers 
and others—more, no doubt, by others, for it is not 
too kind to the cure-seekers of the time: 

all Bile and Spleen, 
The strangest Fish that e’er were seen. 

To those who know their Bath it conjures 
up vivid mental pictures of human _ elegancies 
where to-day all but the architecture is drab, and 
none, surely, can fail to be entranced by the ‘‘ poetic 
epistles ’? of Simkin Blunderhead to his mother and 
of Jenny to her country friend, Lady Elizabeth Mode- 
less, and above all by the single shameful letter in 
which the innocent Prudence Blunderhead writes, in 
the form of a Methodist hymn, of her election to 
Methodism by a vision : 

. First I thought it was the Night-Mare 
Lay so heavy on my Breast; 


But I found new Joy and Light there, 
When with Heav’nly Love possest. 


Come again then, Apparition, 

Finish what Thou hast begun ; 
Roger, stay, Thou Soul’s Physician, 

I with Thee my Race will run. 
Though the reprint is taken from the first edition, 
its editor, Mr. Philip Sainsbury, has wisely included 
the ‘‘ Epilogue to the Second Edition,’”’ in which 
Anstey replies to those who chid him for his lack of 
decorum, introducing the ghost of Quin as his advocate 
with devastating effect. Mr. Sainsbury quotes in 
his brief preface a letter from Walpole to George 
Montagu (‘‘ I can say it by heart, though a quarto, 
and if J had time would write it you down, for it is 
not yet reprinted, and not one to be had ’’), but does 
not mention the interesting fact that after the appear- 
ance of the second edition Dodsley purchased the copy- 
right from Anstey for £200, and did so well with it 
that he gave it back to Anstey ten years later. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


Terence in Love. By E. H. W. Meyerstein, 
Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

The Best Short Stories of 1927. 1. English, 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Best Short Stories of 1927. 2. American, 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

William Cook—Antique Dealer. By Richard 
Keverne. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


‘ HE PLEASURE LOVER’ was an engaging 
book, and I am glad that Mr. Meyerstein saw 
fit to give it a sequel. It was very tantalizing: to leave 
Terence Duke on the threshold of manhood, with so 
many crimes already to his credit, and so many others 
obviously only waiting to be committed. ‘ The 
Pleasure Lover’ made a firmer alliance with the 
memory than most novels published that year; yet 
even so, Mr. Meyerstein should, I think, even at the 
risk of boring himself, have made the links stronger 
between the two chapters of Terence’s history. It is 
some time before we can properly recall the central 
situation. Terence and his mother are making both 
ends meet by living with and upon Terence’s Aunt 
Nance. Terence himself, unable, and even more unwill- 
ing than unable, to win a livelihood by the sweat of 
his brow, has obtained a sinecure which consists in 
reading aloud to his aged aunt. She, now seventy, 
has married a friend and contemporary of Terence’s: 
and this young man, though according his wife such 
a show of affection as his financial dependence on her 
demands, has already formed a warmer attachment 
to Terence’s mother. Terence has no visible means 
of support beyond the windfalls that come to him as 
his aunt’s reader; but as a matter of fact he still has, 
safely invested, the twelve hundred pounds which he 
made out of the sale of his mother’s love-letters. 
Further opportunities of blackmail not readily pre- 
senting themselves, how is he to obtain the money 
to satisfy his new ambition, that is, to marry? 
Séraphine is a dancer, whose reputation is already 
very much blown upon. A millionaire called Andreas 
Kamptel patronizes her. This financier has bought 
a large house and is collecting a library: why should 
not Terence become his librarian, at a good salary? 
He had already some experience of managing a library, 
gained at Atchments, the country-seat of Countess 
d’Ance. This lady had been exceedingly kind to him, 
and his association with her is the most entertaining 
if not the most probable incident in this new instal- 
ment of Terence’s career. Indeed, at the end, he has 
to choose between going abroad as her secretary, 
with a salary of three hundred a year, and remaining 
at home married to Séraphine and librarian of her 
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iHionaire ector. He loves Séraphine even more 
Pog is parr to the Countess, and decides to 
n. 
jaaivers of Terence, the juvenile crook, may be 
disappointed to find him harbouring generous and 
tender thoughts. His character that was so much of a 
piece, and a very drab piece, begins to be shot through 
with threads of a brighter colour. He loses a little of 
his consistency, and we can no longer rely upon him to 
do the nastiest thing in the nastiest way. He has, 
moreover, become something of a book-worm ; culture 
as well as hove takes its hand at humanizing him. He 
js much less of a rogue, though where Séraphine is 
not concerned his first instinct is still to take advantage 
of everyone he meets. ‘ Terence in Love’ therefore 
lacks the unity of conception that marked its prede- 
cessor. It has to take account of a new factor— 
Terence’s concern with the advantage of someone 
other than himself: and since Mr. Meyerstein will not 
allow any sentimentality (such as in life always accom- 
ies love) to creep into his pages, the exact feeling 
Terence has for Séraphine is difficult to gauge. 

Of its strength there can be no question; but its 
quality is baffling and seems to find no counterpart in 
life. It may be said that none of the figures or situa- 
tions conceived by Mr. Meyerstein has any corre- 
spondence with life: and this is perhaps true, but 
they have a consistent relationship with it and are 
governed by rules which the imagination (except in 
the matter of Séraphine) immediately recognizes. 
Like Mr. Stephen Hudson, Mr. Meyerstein saw the 
possibilities for romance that lay in the curious border- 
land where the respectable and the criminal classes 
converge: ‘ Tony’ is a better work of art than 
‘Terence in Love,’ but it is a less interesting novel 
because Mr. Hudson’s imagination is not so flexible 
and omnivorous as Mr. Meyerstein’s. | Mr. Meyer- 
stein’s power of invention is extraordinary: and 
scarcely less extraordinary is his power of identifying 
himself with his characters. By making them continu- 
ally recollect the small incidents of their lives he 
weaves for each character a thick fine tissue of per- 
sonality which is absolutely peculiar to that character. 

Considering how much of the effect of the book 
depends upon one’s ability to follow these cross-refer- 
ences, it seems more than ever a pity that Mr. Meyer- 
stein did not exhume more of Terence’s past. Com- 
pared with ‘ The Pleasure Lover’ there is a certain 
mistiness, a certain indecision, noticeable in the sequel : 
once or twice Mr. Meyerstein’s hand falters, as though 
his vision of this extraordinary world of crooks and 
prim suburban villas was losing its clearness. For, 
of course, the whole thing is a tour de force; crime 
is not romantic; and the slightly false scale of values, 
which Mr. Meyerstein manages with so much delicacy 
and dexterity, becomes incredible and offensive and 
absurd the moment he himself ceases to believe in 
it. However, the airy structure into which he has put 
so much wit and irony, which has so many windows 
that give a squint-eyed and unusual view of truth, 
still stands: unfinished, as yet, we are pleased to 
think, and still awaiting a final storey. 

There is some excellent work in ‘ The Best Short 
Stories of 1927 ’ (English) ; no year has better rewarded 
the piety and discrimination of Mr. E. J. O’Brien. In 
such a collection as this it is difficult to make a 
general criticism. Mr. O’Brien has culled his examples 
from every field of fiction, and selected them with an 
eye to nothing except to merit. They are not, of 
course, equally meritorious. Mr. Garnett’s little fan- 
tasy, in the manner of Hans Andersen, with its heart- 
less close summed up in a single sentence, is quite 
delightful. So also is Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s 
‘The Most Miserable of Men’: many are the stories 
that have been written round conversations between 
Strangers in trains, and this is much the most read- 
able, not excepting ‘ The Kreutzer Sonata.’ Miss 
Elizabeth Bowen has lost a little of her neatness; her 
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sentences do not go with their accustomed click; she 
uses ‘‘sophisticate’’ as an intransitive verb; altogether 
her execution has not the perfection we expect of it. 
But she provides the greatest thrill, perhaps the only 
real thrill, in the volume. Mr. H. E. Bates’s contribution 
has imagination, but is a trifle too symmetrical: it is 
a story that has more point than substance. Mr. Stacey 
Aumonier is effective and touching. ‘ The Lock,’ by 
Mr. Edward Sackville West, is admirably visualized ; 
it is strong, sombre, and improbable, but it weaves 
a spell. The Irish section contains a good deal of 
jargon and some Erse: I am a little tired of informers 
and revengers spilling each others’ blood. 

‘ The Best Short Stories of 1927’ (American) have 
a common quality, unlike their English counterpart : 
they are for the most part sentimental. There are some 
good pieces among them: ‘ Triall by Armes,’ by 
Joseph Hergesheimer, is an excellent study of the 
difficulties presented by life to the very rich, and ‘ Yarb- 
woman ’ is an exciting blend of fact and superstition. 
None of the stories throws a new light on American 
life: and few of them seem to rise naturally from the 
existence they portray. The themes are suggested by 
life, but when they harden into stories they become, 
for the English reader, unlifelike. Even to them- 
selves the characters do not seem to carry convic- 
tion: they seek to swell their outlines imitating and 
borrowing from others the forms and gestures of a 
fuller, complete existence. They are capable of action, 
ready to shoot each other ; but their impulses are incal- 
culable and their emotions self-conscious. 

‘ William Cook—Antique Dealer’ is an excellent 
mystery story, in which there is no shedding of blood, 
some good character-drawing and plenty of excite- 
ment. How the various sleuths mistrust each other ! 
It is a blessing that, in the real world, the detection 
of crime does not depend on the co-operative efforts 
of amateurs. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Vision of Dante Alighieri. Translated by D. J. Mackenzie. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


THE late Sheriff Mackenzie, in this translation of the Divine 
Comedy, aimed at the closest possible approximation to its metre 
and rhyme scheme, and has attained a considerable amount of 
success, though the proper names have been somewhat of a 


Is your Garage 
on top of a Hill? 


—if so you can start your car 
by letting it roll down the slope. 
Otherwise you must consider 
what makes starting easy in 
Winter time. Above all, you 
must have oil that stays fluid 
overnight and does not “ freeze” 
up your cylinders. Then you 
need petrol volatile enough to 
withstand the discouraging effects 
of a cold manifold. Shell pro- 
vides both of these. 


SHELL OIL & PETROL 


The Quick-Starting Pair 
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stumbling-block, the rules of elision being different in the two 
languages. Readers will naturally turn to the more celebrated 
episodes for comparison, e.g., to Paolo and Francesca, the 
Donation of Constantine, Love in the Paradiso. They will find 
much originality in expression with a commendable fidelity to 
the original text, and an absence of any attempt at prettiness or 
fine writing. The book is well printed and contains a short 
notice of the author. 


Playhouses and Players of East Anglia. By T. L. G. Burley. 
Jarrolds, of Norwich. 5s. 


THE composition of local history is an effort which should 
have a wide welcome whenever it is well done. Mr. Burley 
has done his work well, and playgoers in Norfolk and Suffolk 
should be grateful for this reminder of august traditions and 
eventful annals. There must have been a great stir in East 
Anglia a hundred years ago, when the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Company of Comedians, under David Fisher, were so successful 
that they were encouraged to build thirteen theatres in the two 
counties. Times have been harder since then, and now it is 
the rival kinema which builds. But Norwich can indeed be 
proud of its Maddermarket Theatre, which Mr. Nugent Monck 
and his colleagues built after the war, and have turned into a 
centre of activities which are watched and respected by theatrical 
connoisseurs from afar. Norwich now has the only genuine 
model of a Shakespearean theatre, and it has also a company 
which can do it justice. Thus it fis faithful to the record of 
theatrical history which Mr. Burley has compiled with devotion 
and with a nice ability in concise yet colourful writing. 


Naval History in the Law Courts. By William Senior. 
Longmans. 6s. 


MR. SENIOR, who has already given us an account of the 
civil law in England as practised in Doctors’ Commons and 
the old Court of Admiralty, now gives us a selection of ten 
old maritime cases, mostly in abolished courts, ranging from 
the prosecution of Sir Francis Drake by the brother of Thomas 
Doughty, whom he executed on his famous voyage, to the claim 
of a Navy captain for the destruction of pirates in 1844. The 
“** appeal ”’ of Sir Francis Drake for murder was made nugatory 
by the refusal of Queen Elizabeth to appoint a Lord High 
Constable to try him, but we are not clear that the production 
of a Commission from the Queen would have been a bar to 
proceedings, though it would certainly have entailed a 
favourable result, considering the conflict of jurisdictions which 
was not entirely settled at the time. The stories include escapes 
from the Sallee corsairs, a tale of marooning, resistance to press- 
gangs, crossing the Line, and desertion; they are admirably 
told and make a most interesting volume. 


John Bunyan. By R. H. Coats. Student Christian Movement. 
4s. 


THE tercentenary of the birth of John Bunyan will be cele- 
brated next November, and a number of books dealing with his 
work and influence may be confidently anticipated. It cannot 
be said that Mr. Coats is a particularly helpful guide. He 
neither adds to our knowledge of the subject nor throws any 
new light upon it. Much of the information he affords us is, 
indeed, superfluous. He tells us, for instance, that Bunyan, 
when a schoolboy, ‘‘ knew how the rooks wheeled their airy 
flight about the churchyard elms, dropping hoarse cries, cutting 
the air with their black wings, and pausing to decide on which 
tree they should alight.’’ No doubt. He is, too, continually 
interrupting his narrative with such trite comments as the 
following : ‘‘ How hallowed is the resting-place that contains the 
sacred dust of John Bunyan, William Blake, George Fox, Daniel 
Defoe! ’? Mr. Coats’s analysis of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ is 
not lacking in acuteness. If he had chosen, however, to impart 
into his own style something of that economy of phrasing and 
lucidity of expression which are the outstanding characteristics 
of Bunyan himself, he would have written a more acceptable 


My Gamble with Life. By the Earl of Rosslyn. Cassell. 25s. 


LORD ROSSLYN is a good gambler. He describes his gains 
and losses in his gamble with life with a coolness and cheer- 
fulness which not everyone could attain even in retrospect. His 
divorce, his bankruptcy, the characters of his friends—all these 
things are discussed with extraordinary frankness. He does not 
hesitate to refer to the “ vagaries ’’ of his son, nor to express 
the hope that “‘ he will some day shed the dust with which he 
has so freely eovered himself.’”” He is equally candid about 
himself, tells of various unsuccessful attempts to shake off the 
habit of excessive drinking, for instance, and concludes with 
this comment : 


For myself, I am convinced that half-measures are useless 
and that I must be a whole-hearted teetotaller or a full drinker. 
It is all terribly sad and terribly true, and my eldest son has 
gone so far that, if he can save himself, I shall die happier 
than he would at the present moment. 


It is not necessary to belong to the older generation to find this 
sort of candour a little embarrassing—like being compelled to 
listen at a keyhole against one’s will. But it must be said 


for Lord Rosslyn that his motives are admirable. Quite seriously, 
he dangles himself before us as a kind of object-lesson. 
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MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


HETHER the public utterances of Colonel 
Moore-Brabazon about the benefits to be 


derived by the British motor industry, especi. 
ally for their export business, from motor racing on a 
road cruise, have swayed those who control the des. 
tinies of the Royal Automobile Club and the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, or whether both 
these august bodies have adopted the old saw that 
‘* wise men change their minds but fools never,” 
matters little. The fact remains that for the first time 
since 1922, when the R.A.C., owing to the attitude 
of the S.M.M.T., abandoned the motor-car races jp 
the Isle of Man on the score that such events served 
no useful purpose to the British motor industry of 
Great Britain, the Club, with the sanction and sup- 
port of the Society, proposes holding a road race for 
cars during the month of August. Commander F, P, 
Armstrong, Secretary of the R.A.C., in announcing 
this important event, on the occasion of the annual 
dinner of the Essex Motor Club, stated that the full 
particulars would be issued shortly, but that at the 
moment neither the course nor the regulations for 
the type of cars and the race itself were definitely 
settled. He said that while the rules would allow 
the greatest latitude to the motor manufacturers, 
neither the purely racing machines nor the ordinary 
standard models would be the type of the competing 
vehicles. These would be something between the two 
extremes. In point of usefulness and improvement 
this is what the motoring public want developed, 
namely, a type of car that has the speed, delicacy of 
control and efficiency of the racing car, with the silent, 
smooth running and comfortable carriage-work of the 
standard types of car. 


Ready To-day 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


W. E. WOODWARD 


was Washington a Great Man or only ... 
singularly fortunate and adroit ? Had he genius 
ora capable mediocrity? Did he foresee and 
influence events or did they sweep him along 
and upwards? Napoleonic or Wellingtonian ? 

Mr. Woodward's vivid biography is irresist- 
ible. The mute stiff figure cracks, unbends, 
descends, becomes a human being for 
his freedom and surprisingly eloquent. 


12s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON 
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Company Meeting 


The Saturday Review 


The Inveresk Paper Company, Limited 


The Fiera ANNuaL GENERAL MeetinG of the members of the 
Inveresk Paper Co., Ltd., was held on the 49th inst. in the 
North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh. — 

Mr. William Harrison, LL.B., the chairman, presided, and 
in the course of his speech said: Since our last annual general 
meeting, held on December 23, 1926, the capital of the com- 
pany has been increased by the issue of 600,000 6} per cent. 
‘““B’? Cumulative Preference shares and 400,000 Ordinary shares 
of £1 each. I think you are all well aware of the reasons 
for this increase of capital and the terms on which the shares 
were issued, so I do not propose to go over that ground again 
to-day. I intend, however, to give you a general review of 
our work during the year. 

At the outset let me say that although the general trade of 
the country in 1927, and the paper trade in particular, has 
been unsatisfactory, I think we can congratulate ourselves on 
the fact that we have had a very successful year. This has 
only been accomplished by strenuous efforts and hard work by 
everyone from the Directors down to the humblest employee, 
and I can assure you, speaking for myself, it has meant con- 
tinuous hard work and incessant travelling, during the year 
covering nearly 70,000 miles at home and abroad. 

As you will see from the accounts, we 
gross profit of 


show a 


follow a prudent course, and I think you will endorse this policy 
and be fully satisfied with the actual results we have shown. 

I now propose to deal in some detail with our various com- 
panies, and will first refer to our Inveresk Mill, which, notwith- 
standing a period of poor trade, has made a record gross profit 
of £76,000. This is considerably in excess of last year’s earn- 
ings at this mill, and I attribute the result entirely to the fact 
that we have been fully employed during the period under 
review, and have been able without any advantage on price to 
supply considerable quantities of high-class art papers to our 
own periodicals under the control of the Illustrated Newspapers 
Limited. 

I think I may safely say that we have greatly improved the 
quality of our illustrated journals, supplying, as the trade well 
knows, the finest art paper produced in the world. If you will 
look at the balance-sheet you will see, so far as the Inveresk 
Mill is concerned, that it is in a very strong financial position. 
The total mill accounts owing are approximately £40,000, whereas 
our stocks and book debts alone amount to £168,000. 


INTERNATIONAL PULP AND CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


You will be interested to hear that in response to our offer 
to purchase the Preference shares of this undertaking, holders 
of 599,750 shares out of 600,000 issued accepted our terms. 
The company is now being liquidated, and when this is com- 
pleted we shall be free to deal with the Koholyt properties 
without any reference to the interests of third parties. As I 
have already told you, the German accounts are made up each 
year to June 30. There are still outstanding certain matters in 
regard to taxation, but I am in a position to say that the 
results for 1926-27 were fully up to our estimates, and that 
current earnings continue to be well maintained. The Directors 
of the Koholyt Company, with our full approval, adopted a 
conservative policy in the distribution of dividends for 1926-27, 
but the net amount we actually received through this source 
represents a very satisfactory return on the book figure of our 
investment. As in the case of our other companies, to which 
I have referred, the accounts of the Koholyt Company show a 
very strong position. Against current creditors and fixed loans 
of £650,000, there are liquid assets of no less than £1,300,000. 
In the balance-sheet of the Koholyt Company the whole of our 
German properties, including the two large pulp mills at 
Konigsberg, appear at about £600,000, and in the view of your 
Directors their true value is very greatly in excess of that 
sum. Anticipating that some question may be put to ire as 
to the possibility of a sale of these German interests, I have 
to say that not one or two, but several, responsible purchasers 
are in negotiation with us at the present time. But I repeat 
what I have said before, that we shall not sell unless and until 
we get what we consider to be an adequate price, and, further, 


assure our pulp supplies for a term of years. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, LTD. 


This group of world-renowned weekly illustrated periodicals 
for the seventeen months ended November 30, 1927, made a 
profit of £355,940. In this figure only the year’s dividend 
declared in February, 1927, on the 95 per cent. interest which 
the Illustrated Newspapers, Ltd., holds in the Illustrated London 
News and Sketch, Ltd., was included. The balance-sheet of 
the latter company for the year ended December 31, 1927, was 
published two days ago, and shows a profit of £76,172, which 
is roughly £4,000 in excess of the profits for 1926. To arrive 
at the real earnings of the Illustrated Newspapers for the seven- 
teen months, therefore, we must add a five months’ proportion 
of the year’s profit of £76,172. We look forward to our large 
investment in this company giving us increasing dividends in 
the future. 

To sum up the accounts of our various undertakings, I would 
first draw your attention to our reserve fund, which now stands 
at 41,600,000, and in the next place to our investments, which 
stand in our balance-sheet at £3,684,390. We have during the 
past few days made a careful valuation of our investments, and 
on a very conservative basis we estimate the value at approxi- 
mately £ 5,000,000. 

You will notice from the Directors’ Report that we have 
allocated for the Workers’ Social Welfare Fund at our Inveresk 
Mill £5,000, which is approximately ten per cent. of the net 
divisible profits made at that mill, and we are confident that 
you as proprietors will endorse this policy of close co-operation 
with our workers. 


EXPENDITURE ON NEW PLANT 


In the Directors’ Report accompanying the accounts, reference 
is made to the fact that during the year a very large amount 
of money—in round figures a million-and-a-half pounds—has been 
expended in bringing all your mills up to the highest modern 
standard of efficiency. For many years past it has been a point 
of criticism by American industrial magnates that in the Old 
Country we work antiquated plant until it falls to pieces of old 
age, while the enterprising Yankee regularly scraps obsolescent 
machinery long before it has a chance to become obsolete. It 
may be possible to carry either policy to an extreme, but to your 
Directors at least it seems right} and wise to instal the most 
efficient, economical and labour-saving machinery procurable, 
because they are convinced that in the keen competition which is 
coming along in the paper-making industry only those mills which 
can produce the highest grade products at bed-rock prices can 
hope to survive. We believe that when our reconstruction scheme 
is complete we shall be in a position to meet competition from 
whatever quarter it may come. Of course, it will take time 
before this large expenditure becomes reproductive, and, as we 
said in our Report, we look for no direct return on our money 
until, the second half of the current year at the earliest. There- 
after our production and our profits should expand rapidly. I 
am not going to make any rash prophecies, but we shall be 
disappointed if, in future years, our net revenue does not improve 
by £200,000 as a consequence of the expenditure to which I 
have referred. Each year that I have met you since the Inveresk 
Paper Company was formed I have said at these meetings that I 
looked forward with confidence to doing better in the future, and 
certainly to-day I am in a position to repeat that hope once again. 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


But remember, ladies and gentlemen, that any such expectation 
must be conditioned by the industrial progress of the country at 
large. Paper-making is the hand-maiden of all industries; it 
can only know real prosperity in times of general industrial 
activity. I believe that this country, after much turmoil and 
unrest, is settling down seriously to work out its economic 
salvation along the one sound road of hard work and sustained 
effort. On every hand we see signs of the new spirit which 
animates capital and labour alike. The pernicious doctrine of 
“* Ca’ canny ”’ has lost its appeal; the working-classes of this 
country are coming to realise that it is only by producing more 
that they can consume more—that their standard of living must be 
improved by producing new wealth not by simply dividing up exist- 
ing wealth. I have been serving recently on the Joint Industrial 
Conference called by Sir Alfred Mond, of which no doubt you have 
read reports in the newspapers, and I have been struck by the 
underlying spirit of hopeful co-operation which marks that Con- 
ference as a whole. I should like to direct your attention to 
one very wise and penetrating remark made at the first sitting 
by Sir Alfred. He pointed out that in the bal s issued 
by industrial companies in this country there were very 


frequently real assets which did not appear on the credit side— 
the zeal and ability of the directorate and the skill and will to 
work of the workpeople. Ladies and gentlemen, I have every 
confidence that time will show that the Inveresk Company can 
claim to have their full share of these assets. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


| | 
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the last annual general meeting, the profits earned in 1926 

were only a very small proportion of what we might hope to 

earn year by year in the future. At our last annual general 

meeting, I stated that my colleagues and myself, after careful 

calculation, estimated the gross profits of your Company and 

its associated concerns in a normal year at approximately 

1,000,000, and that after meeting all necessary deductions in | 

our own and our associated companies on what appeared to us 

a conservative basis, we looked for a net credit balance avail- 

able for reserves and dividends of £400,000 per annum. 

I am glad to be able to tell you to-day that the estimate 
of £1,000,000 has proved to be accurate. If we had cared 

to declare larger dividends in some of our associated companies 

on the profits earned during the year our credit balance would 

have been considerably in excess of £400,000; but we decided to 
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Company Nesting, 
TIN SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN THE EAST: IN NIGERIA AND IN 
CORNWALL 


The AnnuaL GeneraL Meetinc of the Tin Selection Trust, 
Ltd., was held yesterday at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 


Sir William D. Henry, C.I.E. (the Chairman), who presided, 
dealt at some length with the statistical position and prospects 
of the tin market. It was obvious from the figures, he said, 
that for four consecutive years at least output had failed to 
keep pace with demand. Although the United States had taken 
less metal in 1927, the recrudescence of the demand in Europe 
had absorbed the available surplus over 1926, and despite the 
substantial increase in the demand from that quarter, there 
was room for a further improvement during 1928. They saw 
no prospect of any sustained drop in the price of tin, and, 
indeed, every probability of an early recovery. The Board did 
not believe that there was any fear of over-production; the 
dangers which faced the tin industry lay in the opposite 
direction. But they did believe in consolidation, and were 
convinced that producers would find therein the ultimate remedy 
for all their difficulties which would be acclaimed alike by 
producers, smelters and consumers. 


No fresh productive field of any real importance had been 
discovered for a great many years, and they were still faced 
with the probable exhaustion of all the known world resources 
of tin within the course of the next two or three decades. 
He wished to point out, however, that in these remarks he was 
trying to envisage the welfare of the industry as a whole. 
The operating companies in which this Trust was interested 
could earn substantial dividends with the price of the metal 
at its present figure. 


Dealing with the investments of the Trust, the Chairman 
said that a year ago they had some forty different holdings, 
representing at cost a total of £1,101,739, of which £54,539 
was in gilt-edged securities. At the close of the year under 
review they held in British Government securities over £100,000, 
and their other investments had increased by £216,276, and 
had expanded to a total of sixty-five. The Trust was at present 
directly interested in fifty different Eastern and Nigerian tin 
companies, forty-one of which were already regular producers 
of tin, and of the remainder practically all were expected to 
be returning some appreciable output before the close of 1928. 


It was too early as yet to venture an opinion as to whether 
the tinfields of Tanganyika and Uganda, in which they were 
interested to a small extent, would fulfil the high hopes enter- 
tained, but the oxide already produced had proved to be of 
exceptionally high grade. As to the Trust’s Cornish interests, 
they confidently expected that Parkanchy and Polhigey would 
take a leading part in the renaiscence of the tin mining indus- 
try of that county, while Wheal Kitty Tin, a modestly capitalized 
company, was expected, when the plant extensions had been 
completed, to reach an output of not less than 40 tons per 
month. With regard to the Eastern section of their invest- 
ments, Northern Tavoy, Kampar Malaya and Talerng, in all 
which they had substantial holdings, should be producing before 
the next meeting, while Toyo was already in the list of pro- 
ducers with an output gradually working up to 60 or 70 tons 
per month, and Sungei Kinta and Teja Malaya had recently 
begun active operations. 


Turning to Nigeria, most satisfactory maiden dividends had 
been received from Associated Tin Mines, and the latest news 
of Bauchi and of Kaduna Syndicate, the Trust’s two major 
interests, suggested a further advance on past excellent achieve- 
ments. Improving returns from Tin Properties, Juga and 
Jarawa were also expected. The notable expansion in its scope 
and activities by the acquisition of Mongu and Anglo-Bauchi 
had materially enhanced the status of the affiliated group in 
Nigeria, and the board regarded as no less pleasing the acces- 
sion of skill and experience in local mining conditions repre- 
sented by Mr. Peek and other leading Nigerian engineers. The 
recently concluded arrangements with the Alluvian Tin Malaya 
interests implied not merely the control of a large and steadily 
increasing output and of many proved tin-bearing properties in 
Malaya, but also a notable addition to the group’s technical 
resources in the shape of a highly-trained staff of engineers 
with exceptional local experience. The consummation of that 
very large and extraordinarily interesting Malayan business 
betokened only the beginning of the fulfilment of a policy 
towards which they had been striving for some years. 

Arrangements had been concluded whereby the whole of the 


Yuba Engineering organization had been placed unreservedly at 
the service of the Anglo-Oriental Group. 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCO} 


Made by Lembert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 
Imperial Tobscco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. WAe 


As to the accounts of the Trust, if the shareholders adopted 
the directors’ recommendation, the dividend for the year would 
be 16} per cent., and the reserve would become £225,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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IN a man’s mind, as in a woman’s heart, lives the 
instinct to create. But imagination, which is the 
beginning of all creative work, needs to be carefully 
tended. A pipe of tobacco is a fine stimulus, and a pipe 
of Three Nuns above all others. In the fragrant clouds 
liberated from its ingenious coils lurk ideas and 
inspirations that coyly invite capture. For its heart- 
easing flavour alone you will vow Three Nuns well 

the extra penny or so that must be paid for a 

tobacco of this mature quality. 
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THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


an ounce 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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NOTES ABOUT ANNUITIES 
By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


HE Canadian offices operating in this country 
have always been deservedly popular among 


intending annuitants, owing to the high 


average return obtainable from them. In_ the 
case of these offices there have been two 
revisions of their annuity rates, which made 
them rather more favourable to annuity pur- 


chasers, and the terms which they now offer are 
among the highest obtainable. The following are the 
rates now granted by them at various ages for an 
ordinary immediate annuity in return for each £1,000 
invested, the annuity being payable yearly for life: 


Age Males Age Females 
60 £% 49 60 £83 81 
65 110 14 10 65 912 1 
70 132 19 7 70 113 15 4 
75 166 7 9 15 141 410 


It will be noted that, as I have said, the return is 
much greater than from other forms of investment. 
But there are two classes of persons who, while con- 
templating the purchase of an annuity, hesitate for 
-one of two reasons. The first class feel that if their 
death should occur at an early date their capital is 
forfeited, which is true. In such cases, however, it is 
possible to effect a contract under which the full return 
of the purchase money is guaranteed. That is to say, 
if they should die before receiving their capital back 
the balance unpaid will be paid to their heirs. If they 
survived long enough to receive their capital back 
personally, however, their income would still be con- 
tinued to them undiminished so long as they may live 
thereafter. 

In the second class there are individuals who, 
although desiring to increase their income, have 
‘dependants or others for whom they desire to make 
provision in the event of their early death. In such 
cases an annuity can be obtained which is guaranteed 
for an agreed number of years, whether the purchaser 
‘lives or dies. For instance, a man aged only fifty-nine 
could obtain a return of £70 6s. 6d. yearly on each 
1,000 invested, which would be guaranteed for 
twenty years certain. If he died after only five pay- 
ments had been made his heirs would receive the 
income for a further fifteen years. But if he survived 
beyond the twenty years his annuity would continue 
to be paid to him until his death. It will be noted 
that, in either event, the minimum guaranteed return 
on his £1,000 investment is £1,406 1os. Either of 
the Canadian offices transacting business in this 
country will issue annuity contracts of the kind which 
I have outlined. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 305 


*Moncst ENGLAND’s StaTELY HOMES THESE TWO ARE 
AN ONE, RENAISSANCE IS THE SECOND; —a 

PAKINGTONS, HamPTONS, HOWARDS AND CARLISLES— 
To THOSE GREAT FAMILIES WE OWE THESE PILES. 
Curtail a yoke which some too lightly throw off. 
The vowels lift from what we sometimes blow off. 
The same in meaning is what here will suit. 
Was heard in feasts with harp and pipe and lute, 
Three words—no more—of English can I utter, 
Extremely corpulent, as fat as butter. 
Of her we read, she kissed her husband’s mother, 
og me the ey from out old Israel’s brother. 

is tree curtailed, your dad would spring to light 
An ancient empire of su ing might. 
‘© Where can you find me?” Look beneath a sledge. 
’Twas ven’son, the Supplanter did allege. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 303 


F lanne Li 1 Cf. the well-known epitaph ;— 
fO li Oo ‘* Beneath this stone, a lump of 
x ylo Graphy? clay, 

en-harrie Lies Uncle Peter Dan’els, 

U ni On Who early in the month of May 
N auti Lus* Took off his winter flannels,” 
<3 unne =6L 2 In England the art of w 

I ll-w Ill ing reached perfection in the 
N_ eedle-woma N sixties of the nineteenth century, 
G runtin G 3 So called from its depredations in 


the poultry-yard. 
: ae of the little Nautilus tq 
sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the 
driving gale.’’ 
Pope, Essay on Man, iii. 17, 
Acrostic No, 303.—The winner is Mr. John W. Fawdry, Top 
Flat, 35 Waverley Road, Southsea, who has selected as his 
prize ‘ Players in the Dark,’ by Mrs. Fred Reynolds, published 
at The Bodley Head and reviewed in our columns on January 7, 
Twenty-nine other competitors chose this book, nineteen named 
‘ Aunt Isabel’s Lover.’ (Several other books named were not 
available.) 
Atso Correct.—Armadale, 


Barberry, R. B. S. Binnie, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Miss 
E. M. Bumpus, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, Miss Carter, 
J. Chambers, Clam, Dhualt, Dolmar, Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Cyril E. Ford, Miss Sylvia M. Groves, Iago, Kirkton, John 
Lennie, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Met, N. O. Sellam, 
Oakapple, Peter, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, 
R. H. S. Truell, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden, Yendu., 
One Licut Wronc.—Ape, E. Barrett, W. H. Carter, Chip, 
J. R. Cripps, D. L., Farsdon, G. M. Fowler, Gay, J. B., Jerboa, 
Jeff, Jop, Lilian, Pussy, Quis, Rho Kappa, M. Story, Stucco, 
Brown, 


Twyford. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs, Robt. Estela, Glamis, 
George W. Millar, Lady Mottram, Shorwell. 

Acrostic No. 302.—One Light wrong: Miss Sylvia Groves. 

Met.—You omitted to fill in Light 10. 

Jor.—I regret that I did not accept Conchifera; I ought to 
have done so. 

E. M. Bumpus.—You seem to have overlooked the two novels 
available, 

Mapce anp J. R. Cripps.—The so-called American aloe” 
does not even belong to the same natural order as the tre 
aloe; it is a totally different plant, of truly noble appearance 
when in blossom, hence its name of agave. In the same way 
the ‘* American tiger ’? (the jaguar) is not really a tiger. Cf. 
Guinea pig, Cape pigeon (a petrel), etc. 


By Appointment te 


a. 
D.@. king George V. 1910 
D.RD. The Prince of Wales, 1921 
D.H. king Edward Vit, 1901 


D.RD. The Prince of Wales, 1663 
Der Majesty Queen Victoria, 1837 
D.Rb. The Duke of Edinburgh, 1889 


king William 1830 
D.M. The King of Spain, 1886 
The Emperor of $apan, 1905 
D.M. The King of Portugal, 1907 


HEDGES 
BUTLERS 
WINES 


WINE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
HEDGES & BUTLER, LTD., 153 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Branches: Bournemouth, Brighton 


Butler, originally estabe 

lished) B.D. 1667, the 
year after the Great fire of 
Dondon, in the days of king 
Charles 11, bas been continue 
ously carried on by the members 
of one family during the reigns 
of twelve consecutive 
Monarchs — 260 years. 
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TA Safe and Certain 


Income for Life 


Official Statistics prove that annuitants are the 
longest-lived members of the community. This is 
largely because they receive an income which is 
certain, safe and free from fluctuation as long as they 
live. All those who wisely decide to invest in an 
annuity, and so banish future care, receive at the 


A GREATLY INCREASED 
YIELD CAPITAL 


provided the Annuity Office has been carefully 


THE CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION 
(OF CANADA) has long enjoyed the reputation of 
being one of the very best and safest offices for 
annuitants. Its new rates provide a most excellent 
return at all ages, as is shown by the following 
examples of the income for life which each £1,000 
invested will purchase : 

MALE. Annuity payable Yearly. 
Age 62... £10016 2 
£118 12 6 


Age 67 

FEMALE. Annuity payable Yearly. 
102 010 

413 6 1 


Age 67 eee 
Age 72... 
Any sum from £100 upwards may be invested. Con- 
tracts may also be effected under which the Full Return 
of the Purchase Money is Guaranteed. Allowance is 
made for each complete Month of Age 


Special Terms to Impaired Lives. 
Write for full particulars, stating date of birth, 
to the Chief Office for the United Kingdom: 


CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION 
(OF CANADA) 


BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2. 
ASSETS £11,500,000. Established 1871. 


“STANDARD” 
QUOTATIONS 


Sow an action, reap a habit; sow a habit, reap a 
character; sow a character, reap a destiny.—Beardman. 


Y taking out a Standard Early Thrift 
policy for your children, you will teach them 
by your own example the value of thrift. 


In addition you will start for them an advanta- 
geous financial contract; for at age 21 they will 
have an assurance policy at one-half of the 
normal premium, or even less. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Leaflet ‘‘ AE12,” explaining the scheme, to 


e STAN DARD LIFE 


SSURANCE COM 
LONDON 
110 CANNON STREET 1825 
Sa PALL MALE 


OFFKE 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


and over 1,900 Branches in England and Wales. 


Chief Foreign Branch: 168 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Barr., Deputy-Chairman. 
“WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman, 


Managers: 


Genera 
Epwin Fisugr. Freperick Griccs. Henry Tuomas 
Foreign General Manager: Water Ossorng SrTEvenson. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1927. 
(As certified by the Auditors.) 


LIABILITIES £ s. d. 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts 


= balance of Profit and 
Acceptances and Endorsements, 


for account of Customers 


Capital, viz. :— 


each, fully paid 
11,760,811 “B” 
Shares of £1 
Shares of £1 
each, fully paid 


Reserve Fund 


. 318,373,471 17 6 
12,830,668 15 10 
a 


3,430,356...0...0 


11,760,811 


667,050 0 0 
15,858,217 0 0 
10,250,000 0 0 


£357,312,357 13 4 


ASSETS 8. d. 


Cash in hand, and with the Bank 


of England 


_ 
and Cheques 


collection 


49,564,186 9 10 


in course of 
10,071,096 7 4 


Money at Call and Short Notice 26,041,049 @ 0 


Bills Discounted 
Investments :— 
(Including 
£746,830 6s. 0d. 
Securities lodged 
for Public 
Accounts) 
Securities of, or 
guaranteed by, 
the British Gov- 
ernment 
British Dominions 
and Colonial 
Government Sec- 
urities, Bank of 
England and 
British Corpora- 
tion Stocks 
Other Invest- 
ments (including 
fully paid Shares 


share paid up 

in Barclays Bank 

(Dominion, 
Colonial and 
Overseas) ... 


32,518,233 17 1 


we 


48,981,417 8 @ 


1,704,128 18 7 


2,704,153 17 7 
53,389,700 4 2 


The British Linen Bank— 


£1,223,529 Os. Od. Stock 
Union Bank of Manchester Limited 


3,670,587 © 0 


300,000 Shares of £5 each 


£2 10s. paid 


Advances to Customers and other 


Accounts 


1,950,000 6 
161,867,905 16 1 


Liability of Customers for Accept- 
ances and Endorsements, &c. 
Bank Premises and Adjoining 
Properties one 


12,830,668 15 10 


5,408,936 3 0 
£357,312,357 13 4 


79 
same time 
989 “oa” 
Shares of £4 
Bal ritish Banks 
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_| 
and 500,000 “B”’ 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HAREHOLDERS in the British Celanese 
GS company must by now be used to receiving 

communications from the Company the contents 
of which prove disappointing, and last week’s state- 
ment was no exception to the rule. Preference 
shareholders have grown tired of waiting for news 
of their arrears of dividend, and although optimistic 
forecasts as to the Company’s future may be 
gratifying, they are a very poor substitute with 
which to replenish one’s banking account. Last 
week the British Celanese Company issued a state- 
ment, the essence of which was that it is impossible 
for anyone to manufacture cellulose acetate, yarns, 
fabrics or other articles of commercial value with- 
out infringing at some stage of the manufacture some 
of their patent rights. The importance of this 
statement lies in the fact that it is believed that 
already several companies are using cellulose 
acetate for the manufacture of artificial silk, and 
if the British Celanese statement is substantiated in 
a court of law, then all these concerns are infring- 
ing Celanese patents. The Non-Inflammable Film 
Company, who in the very near future it is believed 
propose to bring out a subsidiary Company for the 
manufacture of artificial silk by the acetate process, 
with amazing promptness issued a reply to the British 
Celanese statement. Their reply took the form of a 
joint opinion signed by three eminent counsel, Mr. J. 
Whitehead, Mr. R. Moritz, and Mr. W. Trevor 


Watson, in which they stated: 
We have, however, no hesitation in advising the Non- 
Inflammable Film Co., Ltd., that the sweeping and general 


claim above quoted is one which could not be sustained and 
to which no serious attention need be paid. It is in our 
opinion certain that cellulose acetate yarns, fabrics and other 
articles of commercial value can be manufactured without 
infringing any valid substantive patent rights. 
This is certainly a very unfortunate position for 
British Celanese shareholders. They presumably 
are thirsting for dividends, not legal actions. Yet 
it must be difficult for the Company to leave the 
position as it now stands. In view of the fact that 
the British Celanese Company produce an excellent 
article for which there is an enormous demand, their 
claim for a monopoly, which I imagine they must 
have realized would be challenged, appears to be 
an error of judgment. If the three eminent 
counsel who advise the Non-Inflammable Film 
Company are correct, and if the British Celanese 
Company go into court on a question of infringe- 
ment of their patents and lose, then their directors 
will be faced with the very serious problem of 
adjusting the item of goodwill in their balance-sheet 
on a very different level. It is believed that the 
British Celanese Company, after amazing difficulties, 
are really on the road to a very successful future. 
It will be lamentable if this success is marred as a 
result of the challenge they have thrown down to 
various other companies producing a somewhat 
similar article. That the seriousness of the position 
for the British Celanese Company is appreciated by 
the Stock Exchange and by their own shareholders 
is shown by the fact that the price of their shares 
fell substantially on the issue of their circular. 


BRITISH ENKA 


Dealings have started in the shares of the British 
Enka Artificiat Silk Co., Limited, and as it appears 
probable that these shares will become _ very 
popular, a few details of the Company may be 
opportune. The capital of the Company consists 
of 1,000,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. In 
addition £250,000 First Mortgage 6% Convertible 
Registered Debentures have been issued. These 


21 January 1928 


debentures are redeemable at 105% by 20 
annual drawings, the first redemption payment to by 
made on September 30, 1930. The debentures at the 
option of the holders individually are convertible x 
par up to August 31, 1930, into 74% Cumulative 
Participating Income Notes. These notes are entitle 
to cumulative interest at 74% per annum payable oy 
of distributed profits, and to participate after pay. 
ment of a dividend of 74% on the Ordinary 
in the proportion of 0.2% for each additional 1% 
paid on the Ordinary shares in each year. The 
Chairman of the Company is Sir Henry St 

and the Union Corporation, Limited, act as Secretaries 
to the Company. The Company in 1925 acquired q 
factory with a freehold area of 68 acres at Ain 
Liverpool. A modern plant has been installed with 
an initial capacity, with provision for further 
expansion, of 18,000 Ibs. per day. 


BENGAL IRON 


In 1925 the Bengal Iron Company reached ay 
agreement with the Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited. As a result of this agreement the two 
Companies exchanged income debentures, the effect 
of which was to entitle the Bengal Iron Company to 
55% of the Indian Company’s profits after i 
certain deductions and provisions, and entitle the 
Indian Company to 45% of the Bengal Company’s 
profit after making similar, but not identical 
deductions. The value of this agreement can be 
appreciated by the fact that the directors of the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company have recently 
announced that the Company’s profit for the half 
year after paying debenture interest reached the 
very satisfactory figure of Rs. 35 lacs, which 
represents in sterling £259,000. In accordance with 
the agreement stated above £32,000 per annum is 
fixed as the allowance for depreciation, so if half this 
amount is deducted from the figure above stated, 
the net profits for six months amount to £243,000, 
that is at the rate of £486,000 per annum. Under 
the merger arrangements the Bengal Iron Company 
receives 55% of the net profits, that is £267,300, 
which is sufficient to pay a dividend of over 16% on 
the £1,575,000 Bengal Iron Ordinary share capital 
from this source alone and apart from the Bengal 
Iron Company’s own earnings. The Bengal Iron 
Company is, it is understood, also doing extremely 
well, and although a fair proportion of the profits 
will naturally be used for reserve purposes, the 
balance available for dividend distribution on the 
Bengal Iron Company’s Ordinary shares should make 
them appear undervalued at the present level. 


ASSOCIATED TIN 


Organization and sound management cannot make 
a Company successful, particularly a mining company. 
At the same time providing the Company owns 
valuable properties it can play a very big part in 
their successful handling. Frequent reference has 
been made in the past to the Associated Tin Mines 
of Nigeria, whose 5s. shares are now standing a 
five times their nominal value. The recent report 
showed that this price was justified, and the 
Chairman’s speech at the meeting last week indicates 
with what extraordinary efficiency and foresight the 
affairs of the Company have been handled by those 
responsible for its formation—the Anglo-Oriental 
Trust, Last week I referred to the Tin Selection 
Trust, which is also administered by this same Trust. 
The report of the meeting must be read before ont 
can fully appreciate what amazing strides have been 
made by the Associated Company in the course of one 
year. Those who hold these shares can do so with 
confidence; there is no reason to assume that the 
future of the company will not be on a par with its 
past. 
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Company Meeting 
ASSOCIATED TIN MINES OF 
NIGERIA. 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATIONS 


The First Orpinary GENERAL Meetine of the Associated Tin 
Mines of Nigeria, Limited, was held on the 13th inst., at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The Hon. Lionel Holland (the chairman) said that the outcome 
of their initial operations could not fail to give them some satis- 
faction. They had derived a net revenue up to the end of June 
from the sale of tin concentrates, derived almost entirely from 
one property, of approximately £14,000. Their receipts from 
the same source for the six months of the current financial 
year, in spite of the lower average selling price of tin, would 

ed the revenue shown from the sale of tin concentrates 
for the thirteen months under review. 


The company, however, had not been organized with the 
i object of mining and winning tin on its own account. 
It had been established as a parent undertaking, and their policy 
was to secure and examine mining rights, prove their value, 
and form separate companies to work them, retaining a sub- 
stantial share interest in such companies. That they were also 
conducting fairly extensive mining operations was due to an 
rtunity of securing mining rights over areas of good value, 
but too scattered to be conveniently worked as a unit by a 
separate company. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Since June, 1926, the company had been responsible for the 
formation of three subsidiary companies, and in the profit and 
loss account a profit of £121,335 was attributed to the sale 
to those companies of territories over which this company had 
acquired mining rights and which they had tested with some 
preliminary work. Their purchase price had been received 
partly in cash, but chiefly in fully paid shares, with option 
rights over further shares, and in calculating the resulting 

it those shares had been taken at par, while no value had 
been attached to the option rights. 


The Jarawa Tin Dredging Company was the first property 
which they had handled. That company was starting to earn a 
profit; its output of tin for December was six tons, and they 
looked for improved results when the plant was in full com- 
mission. The Juga Valley Tin Areas, Limited, had an output 
of tin concentrates last month of five tons, and that should be 
increased rapidly when the next rains started. The Maiangwa 
Tin Mines, Limited, was the third company in which they 
held a share interest. He thought they might look forward 
with confidence to earning a good return upon their sharehold- 
ing in that company, and each of the three companies which 
he had mentioned should start to earn a substantial monthly 
revenue during the current year. 


Altogether, in one or another part of the North Nigerian tin 
field, they owned directly, as holders of exclusive prospecting 
licences, mining rights and mining leases, the mining rights over 
more than 60 square miles of tin-bearing territory, and were 
interested in a further 40 miles or so through their substantial 
holdings in the three companies which they had promoted. They 
would endeavour to take every favourable opportunity of extend- 
ing and consolidating their interests on the Bauchi Plateau. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the period under review—thirteen months— 
came to £145,778, and, after making certain allocations, they 
had a distributable balance of about £87,400. The payment of a 
dividend of 30 per cent. would be made, and the board had 
also decided to pay a first interim dividend on account of the 
current year of 20 per cent. simultaneously. Generally, he 
thought they might be content with their first year’s showing, 
and they had every reason to believe that the result of their 
operations during the current year would be not less prosperous 
than the results during the year under review. 

As to the price of tin, the position was entirely healthy ; there 
was a fair equilibrium between supply and demand. The tin- 
plate trade throughout the world gave evidence of improvement, 

the American automobile industry, after a pause in 1927, 
was reported to be contemplating a considerably larger pro- 
gramme in the current year. Scarcely a day passed without an 
addition being made to the already long list of industrial 
demands for tin. 

The Chairman then formally moved that the directors’ report 
and the accounts for the thirteen months to June 30, 1927, be 
received and adopied. 

Major E. Seaborn Marks, O.B.E., A.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M. 
(Managing Director), seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, and the dividend recommended was declared. 

Mr. Louis Hardy, the director retiring by rotation, was 
re-elected, and the election of Mr. G. Temple Harris and 
Mr. F. J. Peek to the Board was confirmed. 

The auditors (Messrs. Fitzpatrick Graham and Co.) were 
reappointed, and the proceedings then terminated. 


MIDLAND BANK 


Established 1836 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE 
EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Accounts 
December 31st, 1927 


LIABILITIES £ 


Paid-up Capital se 12,665,798 
Reserve Fund .. .. 12,665,798 


Deposit & other Accounts 
(including Profit Balance) .. 376,122,881 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits 20,160,494 
16,837,100 


ASSETS 

in, Gold Bullion, Notes & Balances 
49,763,778 

18,641,269 


Money at Call & Short Notice .. 27,509,077 
Investments .. .. 35,435,530 
Bills Discounted.. .. 49,314,778 
Advances .. .. .. +» «+ 206,487,910 
Liabilities of Customers for Accept- 

ances, Confirmed Credits & 

Engagements .. .. .. 36,997,594 
Bank Premises .. .. .. .. 17,635,646 

ital, Reserve & Undivi 


The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. .. 
Nerth of Scotland Bank Ltd. 
Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd, .. 


1,343,781 
2,782,283 
2,176,649 


363,776 


The Midland Bank and its Affiliations operate 

2410 branches in Great Britain and Northern 

Ireland, and have agents and correspondents 
in all parts of the world. 


Head Office : 
5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 2 
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Company Mestings 
ANGLvU-JAVA RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE COMPANY 


An Exrraorpinary GenerRaL Meetinc of the Anglo-Java 
Rubber and Produce Co., Ltd., was held on January 16 at 
Winchester House, London, E.C., to consider and, if thought 
fit, pass a resolution to increase the capital of the company to 
£1,250,000 by the creation of 8,700,000 new shares of 2s. each, 
to rank pari passu with the existing shares of the company. 

Mr. R. F. McNair Scott, the chairman of the company, pre- 
sided, and, in moving the resolution, said that they had called 
the shareholders together that day to place before them a pro- 
posal for increasing the capital of the company. This increase 
was required in order that they might effect an amalgamation 
which the directors considered would be of great advantage to 
the shareholders. The advantages to be derived from amalgama- 
tion were so solid and so obvious that it was not surprising to 
find shrewd and far-sighted business men turning their attention 
steadily in that direction. In the realms of commerce and the 
banking world during the past few years the outstanding 
feature had been the movement towards consolidation and amal- 
gamation of great industrial interests, thus confirming the 
accepted adage, ‘‘ Unity is strength.” It was proposed to 
acquire immediately a group of estates in the Malayan State of 
Johore, comprising some 25,102 acres in all, of which 21,664 
acres were planted with rubber, mostly mature, and which at 
present had an annual output of several million Ibs. of rubber. 
All of the properties had been reported upon recently by 
Mr. J. K. Swaine, who was so well known in the rubber world 
as a sound and practical planter that he (the chairman) need 
say little to eulogise his abilities, except to bear witness that 
his report on recent acquisitions amalgamated with the popular 
Laras Rubber Estates, and its remarkable accuracy as shown 
by results, was fresh in the minds of many of them. Mr. Swaine 
estimated that the productive capacity of these new estates for 
the first year was not less than 6,006,675 Ibs. of rubber, increas- 
ing in the seventh year to 7,248,550 lbs., and valued the pro- 
perties, including the buildings, factories and machinery, at 
42,560,715. The price they would pay for the whole was 
41,860,000, which gave the wide and satisfactory margin of 
over £700,000. 

For the purpose of completing the purchase of these pro- 
perties it was intended, when the increase of capital had been 
approved, to create £1,000,000 of 7 per cent. Convertible 
Debenture Stock and to issue simultaneously 3,600,000 shares 
at 6s. per share, which would give a generous bonus to all 
shareholders who wished to increase their present holdings; 
indeed, it was equal to a payment of 25 per cent. on their 
shares. In view of the excellent security of the 7 per cent. 
Debenture Stock and the advantageous option of conversion 
of £100 debenture stock into 250 shares for a period of seven 
years, and the favourable price of issue of the shares, very 
large applications might be expected from the general public, 
and it would be the intention to allocate a certain portion of 
the issues to such applications, and thus comply with the expecta- 
tions of the Stock Exchange and increase the strength of their 
shareholder list. It was desirable that the board should have 
a perfectly free hand in the allotments, but shareholders might 
accept the assurance of the directors that it was intended to 
preserve for the shareholders every consideration for their 
wishes, as judged by their applications. 

It would be of interest to shareholders to know that on the 
conversion of the debenture stock indicated, these newly-acquired 
properties would stand capitalized in their books at the very 
satisfactory figure of £28 per planted acre of rubber, against 
the company’s present book cost of about £38 per acre. 

They hoped from this spirit of amalgamation, now so much 
in evidence and to the advocacy of which in the great Press 
they were so much indebted—particularly by the acquisition of 
foreign interests—lay the future prosperity and unity of the great 
British rubber-growing industry and the maintenance of its 
supremacy, of such incalculable value to the British Empire. 

A point of not inconsiderable importance was that, by the 
amalgamation of rubber interests, the possibility of a central 
selling system, which would be of assistance to producers in 
coping more effectively with conditions governing the market 
from time to time, was brought nearer. 

The directors had decided to declare a second interim dividend, 
payable prior to the allotment of the contemplated new capital, 
and they desired to make that as full as possible, so that the 
present shareholders should receive the major benefits in respect 
of the year ended December 31. They therefore proposed to 
pay on January 27 a second interim dividend of 17} per cent. 
actual, less tax, to all shareholders registered on January 
16, 1928. To sum up, he would ask them to bear these three 
points in mind: (1) They were adding to the prospects of divi- 
dends ; (2) they were subtracting from the capital cost per acre; 
(3) they were multiplying their planted acreage by three. 

Sir J. West Ridgeway seconded the resolution. 

Mr. D. F. L. Zorn remarked that amalgamation was very 
much to the fore at present, and he was glad to know that 
the directors were moving with the times. Although rubber 
was rather under a cloud at the moment, he looked for a much 
improved state of affairs before the end of the year. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


21 January 192g 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


The Twenty-FirtH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of British. 
American Tobacco Co., Ltd., was held on January 16, at the 
offices of the company, Westminster House, 7 Millbank, S.W,1, 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., the chairman, presiding, 

The Chairman said: As you are aware, it is usual at our 
annual meeting to go through the various items of the balance. 
sheet and make some comments thereon. Taking the assets 
side of the balance-sheet first, you will observe that the item of 
real estate and buildings at cost less provision for amortisation 
of leaseholds £530,689 shows an increase of £13,666 as com. 
pared with last year. This is accounted for by additional factory 
buildings which we are erecting. Plant, machinery, furniture, 
and fittings at cost or under £617,360 shows an increase of 
£14,056. This increase is made up of items of additional 
machinery required in your factories. Goodwill, trade 
and patents remain at the same figure as last year, viz, 
£200,000, and in view of the great value of the company’s 
trade marks, the directors remain of the opinion that this item 
should appear on the balance-sheet, even if only at the nominal 
value of £200,000. Loans to and current accounts with your 
associated companies, £5,390,631, show a decrease of 
43,198,813. This is due partly to the fact that your loans to 
and current accounts with China have been substantially reduced 
owing to the conditions at present prevailing in that country, 
and partly to the fact that certain of your subsidiary companies 
were under capitalized, and you have subscribed for new shares 
for cash in such companies, which enabled them to reduce their 
indebtedness to your company. Investments in British Govern. 
ment securities, £49,033, show a decrease of £426 at market 
price on September 30 last. 


INVESTMENTS IN ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Investments in associated companies show an increase from 
416,919,375 to £20,135,601. This is the largest item on the 
assets side, and shows an increase this year of £3,216,226. This 
is partly accounted for by the explanation I gave as to the 
reason for the decrease in loans to and current accounts with 
your associated companies, and partly by the increase of your 
investments in other associated companies and in the 
of new businesses. As I mentioned last year, the actual value 
of your proportion of the tangible assets of these associated 
companies considerably exceeds the figure at which the invest- 
ments are carried in the books of your company. Stocks of 
leaf, manufactured goods and materials at cost or under now 
stand at £ 5,652,893, or an increase of £629,862. This is due 
to the increase in the purchase of leaf tobacco to meet increas- 
ing business. The stocks of leaf, manufactured goods and 
materials have been carried at cost or under as in previous 
years. Sundry debtors, less provision for doubtful debts, short- 
term deposits (£2,011,015) and debit balances now stand at 
43,812,205, a decrease of £1,387,631. You will remember 
that last year there was an issue of shares for cash payable 
on September 1, and this cash was included in last year's 
balance-sheet under short-term deposits. This cash has now 
been absorbed in the business of your company. There is an 
actual increase in the amount due from your debtors. Cash at 
bankers, in transit and at call, £2,789,430, shows an increase of 
£641,091. 


Turning to the liabilities side of the balance-sheet, the issued 
capital of 4,500,000 Preference shares remains the same, but 
the issue of Ordinary shares is increased from 23,480,767 to 
23,499,606, an addition of 18,839 shares. This is due to bonus 
shares and subscription shares allotted to shareholders under the 
resolutions of June 21, 1926. Creditors and credit. balances, 
44,083,458, represents a decrease of £349,214 on the figure 
at which it stood last year. The greater portion of these 
balances consists- of provision for payment of taxation due to 
British, Dominion, and foreign Governments, and moneys 
deposited by your associated companies. The item of reserves 
for buildings and machinery remains at the same figure as last 
year, viz., £500,000, which your directors consider sufficient for 
the present. Premium on Ordinary shares issued remains the 
same as last year, namely, £539,658. Provision for redemp- 
tion of coupons now stands at £58,990, or an increase of 
£2,690. Special reserve has increased from 1,714,242 to 
£1,718,665, an increase of £4,423. As your chairmen have 
stated in speeches in previous years, this account was created 
in which to carry profits of a capital nature. 

This brings me to the last item, viz., profit and loss account. 
The accounts show a net profit for the year, after deducting all 
charges and providing for income-tax, of £6,354,095, an increase 
of £158,278 over the previous year, which the directors trust 
the shareholders will consider very satisfactory. Last year we 
carried forward a balance of £4,026,173, out of which we paid 
a final dividend of Is. 8d. per share (free of income-tax), 
amounting to £1,958,298, which left us with a disposable 
balance of £2,067,874. During the year, as previously ment 
tioned, some additional coupons have been deposited with us 
in respect of the shares issuable in pursurance of the extra 
ordinary resolution of the shareholders of June 21, 1926, and 
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have allotted to shareholders 2,901 Ordinary shares of £1 
and a sum of £2,901 is deducted from the balance, leaving 
£2,064,973. To this must be added the profits for the year 
ously mentioned, 46,354,095, less the Preference 
di idend amounting to £225,000, and the four interim dividends 
; on inary shares for the year amounting to 
'£3,916,600, leaving a disposable balance of 14,277,468, out of 
which the directors recommend the distribution on January 23 
instant of a final dividend (free of British income-tax) on the 
issued Ordinary shares of 1s. 8d. per share, amounting to 
£1,958 9 5s., leaving £2,319,129 13s. 3d. to be carried 


£1,968 of which fs required in the operations of the 
company. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY 


com was formed in September, 1902, with a capital 
of 16,000,000, divided into 1,500,000 Five per Cent. Preference 
shares of £1 each and 4,500,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 
At that time the offices of your company were at Ceci] Chambers, 
Strand, and it is interesting to look back and remember that 
in our first month’s trading we made a net loss of some £10,000, 
and our first year’s earnings resulted in a net profit of £140,000. 
By September, 1912, our profits had grown to £1,981,159, and 
our capital was then 6,500,000 Ordinary shares and 4,500,000 
Preference shares. From that time we have been fortunate in 
having an almost uninterrupted increase in prosperity, and 
today with an issued capital of 427,999,606, divided into 
93,499,606 Ordinary shares and 4,500,000 Preference shares, we 
have a net profit of 46,354,095 17s. 5d. Whilst when the com- 
pany was incorporated fits operations consisted mainly—although 
not entirely—in the export of goods from England and America 
to foreign countries, to-day the most important end of the 
company’s business is its shareholding in companies operating 
in other countries. To-day we have upwards of 120 subsidiary 
and allied undertakings, in which we are large shareholders, 
and we and those companies employ upwards of 75,000 people. 
If you will consider the number of these subsidiary and allied 
undertakings it will help you to understand how our profits are 
arrived at. You will realize that those profits are derived not 
from an excessive margin of profit on a small amount of busi- 
ness, but from a small margin of profit on a large volume of 
business. 


I am very pleased to be able to tell you that your business 
for the first three months of the current year continues to be 
satisfactory. I now formally beg to move the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet for the year ended September 30, 1927, 
including payment on January 23 instant of a final dividend 
of Is. 8d. per share upon the issued Ordinary shares, free of 
British income-tax. I may also mention that the directors have 
declared for the year 1927-28 an interim dividend of 10d. per 
share, free of British income-tax, also payable on January 23, so 
that the shareholders will receive on that date 2s. 6d. per share. 

Mr. S. J. Gillchrest seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


Shipping 


P& O & BRITISH INDIA & 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Seaili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT. 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and Tickets also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies. 
Address for all Passe Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockepur 
Street, London, S.W.1! for Freight or General Business, P. & O. 
and B.1. Offices, 123 Leadenhall E.C.3. 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 1298 Street, E.C3 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now, Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


“Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 
Hi 


Co Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone 3390 Cheltenham. 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 

required). Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

15s.; Best Coke, 15s. ; SemAathenche Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 
Colliery Co., 139 Hales, Cheltenham. 


TEWART’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descri 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. . A. Astoa, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 76, ‘*‘ Composer,”” Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


INTO 
THE 
ABYSS 


by John Knittel 


JANUARY 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE SPIKIT OF AUSTRALIA. f THE POPE AND THE Action 
By Arthur W. Jose Frangaise, By Denis Gwynne 


MODES AND MANNERS. By | THE PLACE OF ADVERTISING 
Oliver B. Lloyd IN INDUSTRY. B Sir 
wrence Weaver, K.B.E 


THE ART OF _ TRANSLATING. 
By James H. Wellard 


MENTAL PATIENTS. By the | THE STAFF COLLEGE. By 
Hon, Mr. Justice Marshall Major-General Sir George Aston, 


K.C.B 
AN AGE OF TRANSITION IN 

MODERN OXFORD. Si 
MUSIC. By R. W. S. Mend! Charles Omen, MP. By Sir 


THE FACTORIES BILL. Dr. UEEN VICTORIA. oh: 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 


AMERICA’S ‘“ SOVEREIGNTY.” 
By Ignatius Phayre 


Literary 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Easy of access 
from Strand and Whitehall. 


Theatre 


COURT THEATRE. (Sloane 6137) 


BARRY JACKSON’S SEASON 
EVERY EVENING at 8.39. 


THE ADDING MACHINE 
MATINEES Thursday and Saturday at 2.30 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 


or ‘* rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Personal 


DOCKLAND HOMES FLOODED. Please help us to relieve 
the hundreds driven out of their poor homes in Dockland by 
floods. The need is desperate. Gifts of money or clothing 
should be sent to J. R. Reeves, Superintendent, Vicioria Docks 
Mission, Foster Hall, Tidal Basin, London, E.16. 
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NAVY MIXTURE 


N°? man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy of 
confidence or smokes it with 
greater satisfaction than the 


man who fills it regularly 
with Player’s Navy 


Experience has proved to him 
that al] smoking has to offer in 


contentment and joy is to be ys ; 
obtained from this famous tobacco; THE SHAVE WITH 
White Label Strength Z THE SMILE IN IT! 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of « perfect 
shave is comfort. 
It is for that reason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ap- 
NEW IMPROVES prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 
ss ouTFITS Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
upwards treme and great time- 


SERIES, 2/6 & upwards 
GILLETTE BLADES to every man with 


packets of 10 & 

packets 

shaving - 2/3 
Sold by Gillette 
Dealers everywhere. 


Mild and Medium Strengths 1/03 per oz. Gillette Safety Reser, Li, 


164-188, Gt. Portland 
N.M.280 Street, London, W. ~ 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


rivately print As new. 6d 
Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3vols. 1893. £25. Security which does not Depreciate 
nee 4 Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893. 
Burton’s The Kasidah. L.P. 1925, 30s. Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
Hardy (Thomas). Tess of the D'Urbervilles. L.P. Signed | saving which for convenience and advantage 
copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s 
Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As | 18 unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 


1926. £5 5s. : 
Ruskin’s Complete Works. Best Library Edition, 39 vols. As | Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


new. 420. Published at 39 guineas. 
Dr. Johnson’s Letters. First Ed. 1788. 2 Vols. Fine Copy. £10. 
. Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
. £6 5s. 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
Frank Harris’s Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions. 2 vols. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


£2 2s. 
Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. .1867. £12 10s. é 
Lord Morley’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 15 vols. £10 10s. All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
Lucian translated by Hicks, Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. £3 3s. 
Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 


BAKER'S GREAT BRIGHT STREET, DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS |. 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 21.1.1928 on 


Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Daily Post. 


Marrot Murra 60 Mlustrations, Maps 


6/- FRENCH Al FRENCH AND, | - West 
Kichards Press MONIX (FRANCE) 
Routledge BERNE, THE LAKE GENEVA, RHONE 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- LLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- 
2/- THR FRENCH RIVIERA | 3 THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
Hodge 2/- PARIS, LYONS RHONE VALLEY - 
Cobden. Sanderson H ZURICH AND “MORITZ, Ave 
a Stud THE ENGADINE 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Lilangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and 
New 
fee Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon — | 


Published by the Proprietors, Tue Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard $157, two lines), in s Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London. and Printed by Hersert Retacu, Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, January 
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